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TRAVE: 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for November 


2515.00 


VENICE VIEW 


From top of St. Mark's 
Cathedral, Bill McVey, 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 
viewed famed Venetian 
square and Grand Canal 
with Rollei set at 1/100 
second, f:16. 


Neo 


$25.00 
SWAN SWIM 


Swedish swans instruct- 
ing cygnets in swimming 
were snapped by Aage 
Klemp of Stockholm with 
Leica M3 opening to 
#:5.6 aperture for 1/250 


second. 


$10.00 


STILL HARBOR 


Quiet dockside scene at 
Leland, Mich., was pho- 
tographed in early morn- 
ing light by A. M. 
Rubendunst, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with Medalist Il 
set at f:8 for 1/25 sec- 


ond. 


CONTEST RUMES 
AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph sub- 
mitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, 
awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 
Contestants may use any type 
camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Al- 
though any size will be accepta- 
ble, prints 4x5 or larger are pre- 
ferred. Do not send negatives. 
When submitting photos, your 
name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera, 
film, speed, lens opening and 
filter, if any, MUST be on the 
back of the photograph. Al- 
though all possible care will be 
taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, TrAvetL cannot be re- 
sponsible for their return or con- 
dition. The right to future pub- 
lication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional pay- 
ment is retained by TraAvet. Ad- 
dress photographs to Amateur 
Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. No picture will be re- 
turned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommo- 
date entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by post- 
age and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries ar- 
riving after judging of current 
contest will be held for follow- 
ing month. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Intricate costumes, gestures of 
Balinese temple dancers are part 
of exotic island traditions un- 
changed by modern developments. 


Photo: Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL PREVIEW : 


You'll spend CHRISTMAS IN NEW ENGLAND when you open the 
December issue of Travet. An additional Yuletide feature will show 
you the CRADLE OF SILENT NIGHT, where both words and music 
to the world-famous song were composed. For those wanting to shed 
snow, there's a trip to the little-known TURKS AND CAICOS 
ISLANDS and a sailing adventure to GALAPAGOS. You will also 
discover several LOST CITIES and receive extra value from a special 
feature on HOW TO BUY A USED CAR. Other articles, from fishing 


fun to camera cues, will make the December issue a Christmas joy. 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. 1 represent an American firm. 


.l would like to contact a firm that 


makes... 


. May I inspect your plant? 


.I am considering retiring in a year 


or two. 


.Can you give me a local source of 


information ? 


.1 would like to have this film de- 


veloped. 


. When will it be ready? 


. Don’t look into the camera. 
. Can you fill this prescription ? 


. What is your fee, doctor? 


. These shirts need laundering. 
. Please do not starch them. 


. 1 wish to send this package by regu- 


lar mail. 


. What is the charge for the use of the 


tennis courts? 


.How much does it cost to rent a 


motorboat (sailboat) by the day? 


. | wish to buy some golf balls. 


. Can I rent a swimming suit? 


.1 would like to rent a towel. 


. How much are tickets for children? 


. Where is the nearest travel bureau? 


By GERDA M. ANDERSEN 
and MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


. Jeg representerer 


ss 


DANISH 


PART SIX 


DANISH 


et amerikansk 
firma. 


. Jeg vil gerne i forbindelse med et 


firma, der laver... 


. Ma jeg bese Deres fabrik? 


. Jeg tenker pa at trekke mig tilbage 


\ 


om et ar eller to. 


.Kan De opgive mig en lokal oplys- 


ningskilde? 


. Jeg vil gerne have denne film frem- 


kaldt. 


. Hvornar er den ferdig? 


. Lad vere at se ind i fotografiappara- 


tet. 


. Kan De ekspedere denne recept? 


. Hvad er Deres honorar, Doktor? 


. Disse skjorter tranger til at vaskes. 
. Ver sa venlig ikke at stive dem. 


. Jeg gnsker at sende denne pakke pr. 


almindelig post. 


. Hvad koster det at benytte tennis- 


banerne? 


. Hvor meget koster det pr. dag at leje 


en motorbad (sejlbad) ? 


. Jeg vil gerne kgbe nogle golfbolde. 


. Kan jeg leje en badedragt? 


. Jeg vil gerne leje et handklede. 


. Hvad koster b¢rnebilletter? 


. Hvor er det nermeste rejsebureau? 


feel 


Ss 


iss) 


SS 


8. 


.Ka dee ex-pé-dé-reh den-neh ré- 


. Va ehr dairs hono-RAHR, doctor? 


. Dees-seh_ sk-yor-ter treng-er té aw 
. Vair saw ven-lee ig-geh aw stee-vehi 
. Yay oens-ker aw sen-neh den-nelt 
. Va kos-ter dé aw bé-noet-teh tennis 
. Vor my-eth kos-ter dé pehr dah aw 
. Yay veh gair-neh koe-beh nohn golf: 


. Ka yay ly-eh en bah-the-drahkt? 
. Yay veh oan neh ly-eh et HON- ue 


. Va kos-ter boerneh-be-letter ? 


. VOHR ehr dé nair-meh-ste rye-seh 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Yay ré-pré-sen-TE-rer et amé-ree- 


KANSK feer-ma. 


Yay veh gair-neh ee for-bin-nel-seh 
meh et feer-ma, dair lah-ver . 


. Maw yay bé-SE dairs fa-BRICK? 


. Yay teng-ker paw aw trek-eh my te 


ba-weh om et awr elr toh. 


. Ka dee op-ghee my en lo-KAHL op- 


lews-nings-keel-leh? 


Yay veh gair-neh ha den-neh feelm) 
frem-kahlt. 


Vor-nawr ehr den fair-dee? 


La vair aw sé in ee fo-toh-gra-fee-ap- 
ah-rah-tet. 


SEPT? 


vas-kes. 

dem. 

pahk-keh pehr ahl-MEN-lee pawst. 
ba-ner-neh ? 

ly-eh en motor-bawth (syle-bawth) ?: 


ballt-eh. 


the. 


bew-ro? 
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THAT TRAVEL 


STOP SAYING 1S TOO EXPENSIVE 


Freighters are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort you can take a never-to- 
be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to 
either New York or California. Or to the West Indies or along the St. 
Lawrence River to French Canada, In fact, trips to almost everywhere 
are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and 
plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a ’round the world cruise 
canbe yours fpr as little as $250-$300 a month, And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, South America; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or else. 
where. Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in 
“Travel Routes Around the World.” This is the book that names the 
lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes ac- 
commodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world 
swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn how to 
travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around 
the World’.” Sea 

It’s yours for just $1, afid the big 129 page 1958 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying servicg starting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New-Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South 
Seas, Japan, Hawaii, ete. Dhere’s a whole section called How to See the 
World at Low Cost. a 

A big $1 worth especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 
—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an air- 
line, in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms over- 
seas—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new 
book How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), 
in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction 
companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN 
organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost sure way 
for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel 
opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabu- 
lous travel possibilities for those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today ?”” Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. 
And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, “The answer is still a very 
definite Yes !” + A : 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. 
Price—just $1. Use coupon to order. 


WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION 


... at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low-cost Florida 
retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, 
California, the South and East, Canada and a dozen other areas which the 
crowds have not yet discovered. ; ‘ 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm and 
sunny as Miami Beach’s, yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island that 
looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip to get 
there!) Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely beautiful spots all over the 
United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry usually overlook (so costs 

y low). \ was 

Beit cece vt On eepeies Path opens a different kind of vacationing or 
retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far-off coun- 
tries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 

@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely sur- 
rounded by Canadian territory ... ora village more Scottish than Scotland 
... or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S., where no one ever 
heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 

e Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people ... (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
Bee remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord 
dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered by 
millionaires who had all the peg oar in... and now their hideaways are 

any ho knows where to fin em. ; 

eS ivon br athe helen paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of 
art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 
areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the 
real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had enough 
of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and 
dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation ae some 
of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. hey re 
all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also read 
about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Bice, 
Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to free- 
dom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can sea afford. About 
100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 
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HOW TO GET BY IN MEXICO 


Listen for less than an hour 


—do it a dozen times or so— 
and then speak the 700 words that lift you 
over the language barrier in Mexico, 
Spain, Cuba, and most of South America 


Announcing Harian’s new 12-inch long playing record 


THE 700 WORDS YOU NEED MOST IN SPANISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
with 32-page vest-pocket size word reminder 


These are the words to help you at the hotel, when shopping on the 
train etc. Whether you want to ask the price, say “Thanks,” com- 
ment on the weather, send away your laundry, or make yourself un- 
derstood as you wander around, Harian’s 33 R.P.M. long playing 
record really helps you get what you want. 

Psychologists say that if you listen to foreign words a dozen times 
or so, you've learned them “for keeps.” So this is the fast, easy way 
to learn the important words you need to’ get by in any Spanish- 
speaking country. 

When you listen to this record, you hear the words in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish. You know what the words mean, you recognize 
them when you hear them, and you know how to pronounce them. 
The accompanying 32-page vest-pocket size word reminder famil- 
iarizes you with these words still more. You recognize them when 
you see them in print, you know what they mean, and because this 
word reminder is so convenient to carry, you'll take it wherever 
you go to refresh your memory and always know what to say and 
how to say it. 

A 12-inch record gives you almost twice as many words as would 
a 10-inch record. If you know what 10-inch language records sell 
for, you’d think $5.95 a reasonable price for Harian’s 12-inch record 
and word reminder. But Harian’s “The 700 Words You Need Most 
o Rig? Speaking Countries” plus the word reminder costs only 

When $2.95 can make such a great difference in how you enjoy 
your trip in Spanish speaking countries, it’s not worth while trying 
to get along without this record and word reminder. So send for 
yours today. 


HOW TO GET BY IN FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY 
Three similar 12-inch 33 R.P.M. long-playing records, each with 
32-page vest-pocket size word reminder: 


The 700 Words you need most in France. ; 
Record plus word reminder. $2.95 


The 700 Words you need most in Germany. 
Record plus word reminder. $2.95 


The 700 Words you need most in Italy. 
Record plus word reminder. $2.95 


SPECIAL OFFER: all 4 records (plus word reminders) for $10 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
3 Prince Street 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $............ (cash, check, or money order). Please send me 
the books and records checked below. You will refund my money if I 
am not satisfied. 


(] How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
(0 Off-the-Beaten Path—America’s own bargain Paradises. $2. 


(0 Travel Routes Around the World—the traveler’s directory of passen- 
ger-carrying freighters. $1. Y 


O..SPECIAL OFFER; All 3 books for $3.50. 


RECORDS PLUS WORD REMINDERS 


The 700 words you need most in Spanish-speaking Countries (Mexico, 
Cuba, Spain, and most of South America). $2.95. 


The 700 words you need most in France. $2.95. 
The 700 words you need most in Germany. $2.95. 


Eee) ME 


The 700 words you need most in Italy. $2.95. 
O) SPECIAL OFFER: All 4 records above (plus word reminders) 
for $10. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All books, records and word reminders above 
for $12.95. 
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IN COLOR 
AMERICA’S GREAT 
TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


MOVIE 
SCREEN 


eS 
NEW 
FILMS 


© SPECTACULAR NEW YORK 
© A CALIFORNIA TOUR 
© AMERICA’S CAPITAL 


Own and show a panorama of the thrill- 
ing spots that make New York famous 
... Sightseeing souvenirs from Hollywood 
and Vine to San Francisco ... anda 
fascinating tour of Washington, D. C. in 
Cherry Blossom time! 


8mm projector owners can have the 
added enjoyment of purchasing these 
brand new travelogs in 838MM COLOR... 


at low, low prices too! 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


3 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
SPECIFY TITLE AND EDITION 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 


8mm 
Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 


BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
16mm Sound De Luxe $22.95 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St NY 17 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


RE THE Big City slickers shell-gaming their sightseeing country cousins? 
A To check the charge, we reverted to our Southern accent one random 
eve and joined a tribe of tourists on Gray Line’s Night Life Party. 
Dinner, drink and floor show at the Copacabana plus a halt at two other 
hot spots, again for beverage and entertainment, are promised for $15.75 
per ogler, including taxes, tips and roundtrip bus transportation. We 


slipped cynically aboard the bus, 
but by midnight our hope for an 
exposé had expired. Nobody 
gypped us. When dinner—chicken, 
broiled—had been too rapidly dis- 
pensed, giving us a gap of 40 min- 
utes before the floor show started, 
we expected some fast hustling for 
more drinks not included in the 
tour tab, but nobody arm-twisted 
the travelers and we were free to 
chat, dance or write postcards until 
the appearance of the Copa cuties. 
Currently, Martha Raye is in the 
star’s spotlight, Buddy Hackett 
hopping in Nov. 14. There’s a se- 
lection of eight nightclubs on tap 
after the Copa, our group heading 
for the Village Barn, a no-bargain 
basement in Greenwich Village 
that hokes up a hayseed air and tugs 
tourists from their tables to take 
part in square dances and other 
country quainties. Our companions 
loved it but we were just as happy 
to hie to our third stop, the Ha- 
waiian Room of the Hotel Lexing- 
ton where big cocoanuts, punch- 
filled, cooled us while we watched 
the hula loolas. At 1:00 a.m., you 
can catch the bus back to your start- 
ing point or stay under the palms 
amid the Hawaiian Room’s distinct, 
decorative atmosphere. Through- 
out the circuit, there’s no pressure 
to con extra coinage from custom- 
ers, and, our heart set to holler 
hoax, we regret to report that for 
anyone anxious to treat a budget 
kindly yet catch the flavor of New 
York nightspots, that old Gray Line 


Tour Number 8 is a good buy... . 
Lunch-counter lack on the East 
Side, burgeoning with new office 
buildings, is luring former cocktail 
cafes into opening for midday 
munchers—your chance to see a 
nitery at noon less expensively. . . . 
Cinerama’s Search for Paradise, 
latest of the Lowell Thomas 
travelogues in Times Sq., has out- 
of-place songs for its out-of-this- 
world places, a drippy narration 
but a rousing boat ride on the Indus 
River that seems to slosh water in 
your seat... . If all goes well, New 
York will have a “Seasonal Salute”. 
three times a year, with public 
buildings, monuments, etc., illum- 
inated at night. Just like Europe. 
... Newest Broadway smash is West. 
Side Story, a musical rumble. Keep 
your eyes on show-stopping stepper ' 
Liane Plane—Hollywood’s are! . . . 
Nov. 5-12, the National Horse Show ' 
parades through Madison Sq. Gar-. 
den. . . . Sunday’s best for filming: 
uncluttered scenes in the Wall St.. 
area, but it’s strictly Mon.-Fri.,, 
10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., for visiting; 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 20 Broad | 
St., or the American Stock Ex-- 
change, 86 Trinity Place. 


TOP TQURIST TOWN 


TraveL this month launches a page 
devoted to the top tourist attraction 


of them all—New York City, which | 
annually tallies 14,000,000 overnight | 
visitors. 
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roamin’ the globe with 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline ... 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


T’s NOT Too early’to think aboug 

Christmas presents, and Ber- 

muda’s stores have fabulous col- 
lections of gifts, with”perfumes and 
cameras at outstanding savings. The 
Yankee Store on Reid Street carries 
a complete range of the finest cam- 
eras for one-third less than U. S. 
costs. . . . Perfume, Paris-packed, 
found in Trimingham Brothers 
French Shop, and popular Arpege 
by Lanvin is about one-half Ameri- 
can price. Upstairs is a large array of 
warm Witney four-point blankets, 
and Air-Cel, the lightweight cellular 
blanket, both at considerable dollar 
savings. .. . Excavation work has 
begun for the new $700,000 
movie house in Hamilton. Seating 
capacity will be 1,175, and the stage 
will be large enough to accommo- 
date symphony orchestras. . . . The 
Trade Development Board esti- 
mates that about 4.59% of Bermuda’s 
dollar income is devoted to promot- 
ing the Colony, with a resultant 
17% increase of visitors this sum- 
mer. .. . A bottle of champagne 
broken across the propeller of a 
Luscombe aircraft at the U.S. Naval 
Base officially christened the first 
U. S. Naval flying club to receive 
a charter. The club is an important 
recreational project for group activ- 
ity at the base. ... Long a landmark 
in the Par-la-Ville Gardens, the 
Little Green Shop will close its 
doors, and the site will be restored 
to the Perot Post Office which oc- 
cupied it over 100 years ago.... 
For the first time since 1926, Ber- 
muda scallops have reappeared in 
abundance. This succulent seafood 
can be found on the menus of sev- 
eral local restaurants. . . . The EI- 
bow Beach Surf Club has okayed 
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plans to build a swimming pool 
on the lawn below the dining room. 
. . . Glamourous Metropolitan so- 
prano Patrice Munsel spent most 
of her recent family holiday mas- 
tering another kind of “high seas”’ 
—the art of water-skiing. .. . 
Should any non-English speaking 
guest in the Colony encounter dif- 
ficulty in making himself under- 
stood, the Bermuda Hotel and 
Guest House Association has a list 
of interpreters in fourteen lan- 
guages. .. . After thirteen weeks of 
contests, three lucky winners will 
come from England for a fun-filled 
holiday at the Castle Harbour Ho- 
tel. The promotion was arranged 
by the Trade Development Board 
in co-operation with the Northern 
Area Resorts Association, centered 
around Blackpool. . . . Centrally 
located in Hamilton, the Everest 
Hotel is taking on a new look with 
complete refurbishing and the ad- 
dition of a putting green to the 
croquet grounds. ... Popular Hol- 
lywood star Farley Granger re- 
turned for his second visit in two 
months, and commuted from one 
end of the island to the other on 
a motorbike. . . . The Sports Calen- 
dar for November to which specta- 
tors are invited: Oct. 30-Nov. 1, Sec- 
ond Annual Dog Championship at 
the Agricultural Grounds; Nov. 4- 
10, Invitation Tennis Champion- 
ships at Coral Beach Club; 26-30, 
Mid-Ocean Club Golf Invitation for 
Men; 26-30, Seniors Invitation Golf 
Tournament at Riddell’s Bay Golf 
Club. ... November | is the open- 
ing of the Fall and Winter Game 
Fishing Tournament. Waters sur- 
rounding Bermuda have some of the 
greatest and gamest fish, so some 
more world records will probably 
be broken... . Don’t be frightened 
away by the name “‘Devil’s Hole,” a 
top attraction where a baby shark 
snaps fish off your line! 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


HE Casino of Ostend has again 

started its famous weekends. 

Like last year, price of the Sat- 
urday evening dinner includes the 
night at a first-class hotel, plus 
breakfast. Dinner is cooked each 
weekend by a famous French chef 
and costs $4.00. Ostend is only one 
hour by car or train from Brussels. 
... The Belgian Touring Club’s 
service cars have covered nearly 40,- 
000,000 miles, helped 339,062 cars 
on repairing break-downs, brought 
first aid to 3,218 wounded in acci- 
dents. You can recognize their yel- 
low side-car motorcycles on all the 
Belgian main highways. . . . The 
Belgian National Theater this win- 
ter will present the play of Thomas 
Wolfe, The Castle, under the title 
Le Manoir, and also Gore Vidal’s 
Visit to a Small Planet... . The 
Royal Brussels Opera Theater has 
presented a new Belgian opera 
this season called Thyl of Flan- 
ders featuring the legendary free- 
dom hero of Belgium, Thy! Uilen- 
spiegel. . . . November 23, the sea- 
son for eight-point deer starts in 
the Belgian Ardennes forests. The 
hunt for boars is open all the year 
and is an exciting experience. .. . 
The Brussels W orld’s Fair ground, 
where work is going strong, can 
now be visited on Sundays and 
holidays. Admission is ten cents 
from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m, Dur- 
ing the Fair, volunteer interpreters 
will bear different badges for Eng- 
lish and American! ... The Belgian 
National Tourist Bureau is prepar- 
ing its 1958 hotel guide. All prices 


published in the new edition will 


be those controlled by the govern- 
ment.... Among outstanding folk- 
lore events in Belgium in Novem- 
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ber is the Procession of the Chan- 
delles at Montaigu (Province of 
Brabant) and the feast of St. Hu- 
bert (Luxembourg)... . The 
Royal Theater of the Gallery in 
Brussels will present Herman 
Wouk’s Caine Mutiny this season. 
... The Karsenty actors from Paris 
will perform this winter Robert An- 
derson’s Tea and Sympathy and 
William Faulkner’s Requiem for a 
.. The Rideau of Brussels 
Theater will present Tennessee 
Williams’ A Streetcar Named De- 
sive and Henry King’s Serious 
Charge. .... The Brussels’ Flemish 
Theater is playing Wilder’s Match- 
maker this winter. ... In Avenue 
Louise in the chic uppertown dis- 
trict, a new restaurant has opened 
named Georges V. ... For the first 
time since the war, Belgian oysters 
from Ostend will be available this 
year. ... Francoise Sagan’s last book 
took a terrible beating from almost 
all the Belgian literary critics. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


HERE Is ample snow in Norway 

and Sweden from Christmas 

until the end of April. The 
best season is from early February 
until late April, but it is also worth 
knowing that prices and fares are 
reduced during January.... Ten of 
Sweden’s many great hydraulic pow- 
er plants are now open to the pub- 
lic, and many foreigners seem keen- 
ly interested in visiting the gigantic 
plants. ... At Charlottenlund Cas- 
tle in Copenhagen a number of sci- 
entists are in charge of extensive 
sea and fishery research. ‘The Castle 
now has opened a unique perma- 
nent exhibition, ‘““The Fish and the 
Sea”... . A small but extremely 
exclusive Copenhagen restaurant 
that appeals very much to Amer- 
icans is Au Coc d’Or, two steps 
from the Town Hall. . . . Every 
time Norwegian tourist boats pass 
the Arctic Circle on their way to 
North Norway two passengers are, 
with great ceremony, appointed 
“King Frost” and “Queen Frost,” 
respectively. Recently it so hap- 
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pened that an English married cou- 
ple who were selected had the names 
Mr. and Mrs. Frost. . . . Elsinore, 
city of historical Kronborg Cas- 
tle, has a new, first-class hotel 
named Prins Hamlet. . . . From 
November 8-18, Belgian Congo will 
have a distinguished exhibition in 
Copenhagen, the largest Central- 
African exhibition to date in Scan- 
dinavia. . . . An American angler 
recently, in the course of one night, 
caught seventeen enormous salmon 
inthe Alta River of North Norway. 
... Danes think it is somewhat over- 
rated, but several well-known Amer- 
icans this past summer told the 
Danish press that Copenhagen has 
become the best shopping town in 
Europe. ... On the menu of Kir- 
kenes Tourist-hotels in most of 
Northern Norway you will often 
find roast bear. . . . This coming 
spring, Denmark will hold a series 
of sea-fishing trips for foreign 
guests... . Immediately after Janu- 
ary 1, Kastrup Airport at Copenha- 
gen will be able to accommodate jet 
passenger planes, and in the course 
of a comparatively short time this 
airport should be capable of receiv- 
ing all kinds of jets, even the big- 
gest... . The Museum of Hunting 
and Forestry at H¢érsholm near Co- 
penhagen is unique in Europe. A 
collection of poachers’ arms is a cu- 
riosity of the great museum. . . . 
Restaurant Oskar Davidsen in Co- 
penhagen, whose sandwich list com- 
prises 177 kinds, is now sending 
sandwiches in special boxes to all 
countries of Europe, and even to the 
U.S.... The Tourist Association of 
Denmark is introducing a special 
service under which foreign visitors 
next summer may be able to rent 


summer houses and summer apart- ‘ 


ments all over the country. ... One 
of the most outstanding winter 
sports events in Norway in the 
coming season is the Ice Hockey 
World Championship Competi- 
tions from February 28 to March 
9. Thirteen countries will send 
teams. ... It may seem awfully early, 
but the Swedish American Line’s 
magnificent Kungsholm has already 
announced a 97-day, 20-port cruise 
around the world from New York 
on Jan. 10, 1959—with prices pegged 
at $3,100 up. 


dateline... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


NE OF THIS century’s majo. 
projects in travel—a first-clas 
paved highway from Alaské 

to Panama—will be finished anc 
ready for traffic by early 1959. The 
last 200 miles through the dens 
jungle, rock mountains, rivers 
swamps and torrential rains be 
tween Costa Rica and Panama aré 
a classic roadbuilder’s nightmare 
And already plans for the incredible 
intercontinental highway from 
Alaska clear to Patagonia are ir 
the making, with the next tough 
stretch through the Darien jungle: 
of southern Panama and northerr 
Colombia being tackled on drawing 
boards. .. - Another whopping Mex. 
ican romance, this time with 8,00( 
lovers simultaneously saying “I Do’ 
in the National Auditorium—Mex: 
ico’s biggest mass marriage, spon 
sored, appropriately enough, by the 
Social Security Institute. . . . One 
of the biggest aquariums in Latin 
America will be built soon in Aca 
pulco. ... By 1960 more Mexicans 
will be in industry than in agricul 
ture, says the Republic’s Nationa: 
Planning Council president. . ... A 
good souvenir of Mexico, cashabld 
in emergencies, is a ““50-peso’”’ galc 
coin bigger than a U.S. half-dolla: 
and buy-able at most Mexico bank) 
for 500 pesos (about $40.00)... 
Top Hollywoodsman John Hustop 
and a couple of writers in Sat 
Miguel de Allende writing a scrip 
to be filmed in Japan—using Amer 
ican actors. ... Also in the art tow 
Max Lehman, deputy administrata 
of New York City, turning his hang 
to painting in art classes at Institut 
Allende. ... Education and agricu 
tural research here got a big shot i 
the arm—and the U.S. netted lots ¢ 
goodwill—through a_Rockefelle 
Foundation grant of almost $150 
000, mostly.to the Monterrey Schoo 
of Agriculture. ... Tampico Reg 
taurant in the capital is know 
for its seafood, but the di 
which made it nationally famou 
is built around the heart of ter 
derloin, grilled, and served wit 
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tastebud-titillating purely-Mexi- 
can side-dishes. .. . It’s an election 
year in Mexico and the first in 
which women will be voting for 
president, the ladies having won 
their suffrage during the current 
administration. .. . If you're really 
fond of the delicious Mexican mole 
(moh-lay) you can take it home 
with you—the canned concentrate is 
first-rate. ... Red Skelton turns out 
to be part owner of Hotel Los Fla- 
mingos, where he stayed during his 
Acapulco visit. . Mexican gov- 
ernment’s getting out-of. the movie 
business, closing “its famed Clasa 
Studios in order to avoid damaging 
private companies by competition. 
: A trio of Milwatkee teenagers 
_ amused the Republic with their six 
. guns (including revolvers and a .22 
rifle) , police dog, and plans for a 
big tiger hunt in Tampico. . . 
More than 3,000,000 peonie 
hocked their watches and other 
belongings at the National Pawn 
Shop in the capital last year, and 
you can catch some real bargains 
there if you’re lucky. .. . Mexican 
matador Guilliermo Carvajal won 
cheers in France when he used his 
handkerchief as a muleta in killing 
his second bull. . . . Zihuatanejo, a 
port town a few hundred kilome- 
ters from Acapulco, will be the 
focus of a tourist boom when its 
paved highway is completed by 
the end of January... . Leg of wild 
boar with wild rice is the special at 
Delmonicos in the capital—as tasty 
as you’d want. . . . Check your rec- 
ord dealer for new releases of Mexi- 
can composers’ works played by 
Mexico’s top orchestra, the Nation- 
al Symphony-—it’s a “first”... . Little 
Leaguers from Monterrey who cop- 
ped the U.S.’s Little League crown 
are still numbered among the cur- 
rent leading heros of the Republic. 
They were met in the rain by 20,000 
rooters, including U.S. Ambassador 
Robert C. Hill who’s making him- 
self increasingly . popular with 
Mexicans by just such energetic en- 
thusiasm. ...If you’re hunting 
cultural bargains, try Misrachi’s in 
Mexico City—they have an enor- 
mous stock of books, records and 
art. . . . Looks like Mexico City’s 
new Hotel Presidente will now 
{| open in January, 1958. 
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Balinese Dancers to Tour U.S. 


Dancers of Bali begin tour of U.S. on Nov. 
2, featuring land's greatest male performer, 
| Gusti Nguruh Raka, pupil of Mario (seen 
on page 12), shown above during strange 
Kebyar number. 


dateline er 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


POTLIGHT Is ON Art this month, 

with the two historically tradi- 

tion-upsetting displays of mod- 
ern paintings: Salon d’Hiver at the 
Palais de New York, and the Salon 
d’Automne at the Grand Palais. 
Also, 150 masterpieces from Swiss 
museums and private collections 
are at the Petit Palais. ... Faseinat- 
ing to sports lovers is the exhibi- 
tion at the Musée des Arts et 
Traditions Populaires, which 
traces the evolution of modern 
sports—tennis, hockey, croquet, 
football—from medieval times. 
... An exciting theatrical event is 
Martine Carol’s appearance as Sadie 
Thompson in Rain, scheduled for 
the end of the month at the new 
annex of the Théatre de Paris. This 
is Martine’s first stage appearance 
since Tobacco Road, years ago... . 
France’s first ““How to Relax’”’ rec- 
ord is an amazing success, with 
Juliette Gréco behind the mike. . .. 
Pantomime, puppets and special 
pigmy drama, every Thursday 
afternoon at 3:00 p.m., at the 
Théatre de la Rénaissance, is re- 
served for tots under twelve. ... 
Francoise Sagan’s first play in secret 
rehearsal. ... All stores and offices 
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closed during the two national holi- 
days, November 1, All-Saints Day, 
and, of course, November ll... . 
French actress Etchika Choureau 
(Lafayette Escadrille) is the part- 
ner in the latest royal romance, 
with Prince Moulay Hassan, heir 
to the throne of Morocco. ... Paris 
playgoers can now reserve their 
seats hy simply dialing *““*THEA- 
TRE” on the phone. Olympia 
Theatre further facilitating matters 
by a fleet of scooters, which delivers 
tickets within the hour after a 
phone call. ... And speaking of the 
Olympia, that’s where Judy Gar- 
land is supposed to make her Paris 
debut at the end of the month, and 
the city is preparing a warm re- 
Grace and Rainier 
opening their Paris apartment be- 
fore embarking on their annual trip 
to America... . Paris theatrical 
scene back to normal now that the 
Jean-Louis Barrault company has 
found a permanent home at the 
Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt after wan- 
dering the world over during the 
last year. ... Latest French economy 
move is repair and modernization 
of old guillotines, now in French 
museums, to save buying new ones. 

. The Whisky Clubs, for so long 
a great vogue in the country, closing 
their doors in face of the govern- 
ment’s import restrictions—cognac 
manufacturers joyous. .. . Christine 
Carrere getting a royal welcome 
home, after Hollywood-filming 
Sagan's A Certain Smile. ... Bouil- 
labaisse, that most Mediterranean 
of delicacies, is rarely tasty out- 
side of its native haunts. The ex- 
ception is at the Au Proveneal, 3 
Rue Mouton-Duvernet, SEGUR 
40-28. Essential to reserve a table. 
The fish dish alone comes to 
about $2.00... . Notes for ski- 
daddlers: Chamonix, in the shadow 
of Mont Blanc, has the world’s high- 
est telepherique ride, 12,810 feet up 
to the sensational peak called 
Aiguille (Needle) du Midi. Villard- 
des-Lans, near Grenoble, specializes 
in kiddie and tyro skiing, its accom- 
modations primed for families. 
Additionally, near the Swiss border, 
Megeve boasts a casino and dazzling 
cabarets, and Metabief-Mont d’Or, 
in the Juras, is a combination win- 
ter sports center and health resort. 
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ROME 


By Robert Deardorft 


P AND DOWN Italy this is the 
| Dees of music, with the feast 

of Saint Cecilia being cele- 
brated Nov. 22 and the winter con- 
cert season getting under way in 
Rome, Florence and Venice. .. . It’s 
music in the night clubs, too. To 
make the gay evenings gayer, an- 
other hot spot is doing a brisk busi- 
ness in American jazz—Club 27, 
smartly decorated cellar at Via 
Emilia 27, where you dance to the 
muted trumpet of Corrado Bezzi, 
Rome’s young man with a horn. A 
favorite retreat of the Embassy 
crowd. ... Up in Turin, Italy’s car 
manufacturers display their new- 
est models in a giant auto show that 
’ lasts until Nov. 10.... Although the 
air is brisk here, it’s still warm in 
Sicily, and in the Valley of the Tem- 
ples at Agrigento you can roam in 
sunny comfort among the lovely 
ruins of some 120 Greek buildings 
of the Fifth Century B.C, Best pre- 
served is the Temple of Concordia. 
In addition, there’s a modern ar- 
cheological museum. ...The studio 
restaurant in Cinecitta, Rome’s 
Hollywood, has just been opened 
to the public, so now you can 
eat with the stars. . . . Lots of 
movie greats turning heads on Via 
Veneto—Mary Pickford, Charlie 
Chaplin, here for the opening of 
his new movie, and Audrey Hep- 
burn, who begins work soon in 
The Nun’s Story. Se kG get peace 
and quiet in Florence, city offi- 
cials are talking about a night ban 
on motor scooters so tourists can 
sleep. ... Here in Rome a spic-and- 
span new hotel meets the racket 
problem by sound-proofing every 
room. And that’s not all the innova- 
tions. It’s air conditioned, too, with 
individual regulators in every room, 
and has a 300-car garage in the base- 
ment. What’s more, the food’s ex- 
cellent and almost all the personnel 
speak English. Called the Metro- 
pole, it’s near the station and the 
opera house—Via Principe Amedeo 
5.... For fevered investors on va- 
cation, Merrill Lynch, New York 
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brokerage firm, is pioneering 
with a Rome office on Via Bisso- 
lati, where tourist bull meets tour- 
ist bear. You can buy, sell, or just 
sit poring over closing prices, and 
you don’t even have to be a Merrill 
Lynch customer to do it. If your 
Dow Jones average is pinching, stop 
in for a consultation. ... Should you 
want to compare ancient Rome 
with the modern city, there’s a huge 
map on the wall of the post office 
in Piazza San Silvestro. A brightly 
colored copy of one done in the 
Middle Ages, it shows the Eternal 
City in the First Century A.D.... 
For unusual gifts—huge, an- 


~ tiqued castle-door keys for use as 


wall decorations or door handles, 
ships in bottles, peasant rugs, 
bamboo chairs, handblocked fab- 
rics, ceramics, and wire sculpture 
—try Myricae, one of the capital’s 
smart shops at Via del Babuino 
133... . Though it’s right in the 
heart of Rome, half way down the 
Corso, most tourists don’t discover 
Galleria Colonna, a pleasant arcade 
with a fine cafe, Berardo’s, where 
from 5:30 p.m. till 8:15, 9:30 till 
midnight, you can have music with 
your ice cream and drinks. It’s not 
expensive. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


OW IS THE season to visit all 
those beautiful wine-festivals 


that enchant visitors with their 
gaiety and folklore. This year’s 
mascot of the wine harvesters is a 
wooden goat that you find in all 
grape-gathering areas covered with 
juicy grapes which, however, must 
not be touched until the end of the 
festival, when the goats are stormed 
by the village children before any- 
one can get there. .. . The fashion- 
able Karntnerstrasse now has a 
real souvenir shop—called Sou- 
venir—where taste is better al- 
though prices higher than in the 
usual shops of this type. ... Walk- 
ing enthusiasts will love the trip 
through the Helenental in autumn 
with its lovely woods, all aglow, and 
its romantic castles. A ride by street 
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car from just opposite the Opera 
takes only twenty minutes to Baden 
and to the Helenental. . . . Schloss 
Mittersill, the famous castle-hotel, 
has yet another illustrious guest, 
Prince Sadruddin, son of the late 
Agha Khan and wife, Nina Dyer. 
He spent quite a fortune to have 
his suite redecorated to suit his own 
taste.... The opera season in 
Vienna is now in full swing and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos will be a wel- 
come guest conductor. The 
Volksoper will present a new ar- 
rangement of Martha with a bril- 
liant cast that promises many ex- 
cellent performances this season. 
. .. Early November is the best time 
to enjoy the horse racing in the 
Krieau, Vienna’s second district... . 
Ski jumpers are eagerly looking for- 
ward to the completion of the new 
plastic jump in Bischofshofen near 
Salzburg where they hope to train 
even when there is little or no snow. 
... This is the season for making 
reservations for winter sport resorts 
where life is as busy as ever prepar- 
ing for a great snow season that the 
weather experts have predicted... . 
Among the grand events of the 
coming white season will be the 
30-year anniversary of the fa- 
mous Kandahar race on the Arl- 
berg, March 7-9, 1958. St. Anton is 
already taking reservations. ... A 
wonderful experience for the coura- 
geous tourist is a glider flight over 
the three Tirolese lakes—the Walch- 
see, Hechtsee and Thiersee. A half 
hour in the air is only $3.00.... An 
excellent lunch for those who like 
tos linger and watch fashionable 
Vienna pass below under the 
great windows is Gerstner Kéberl 
on the Karntnerstrasse, a won- 
derful spot with reasonable prices 
and excellent coffee... . The mag-. 
nificent rows of chestnuts in the: 
Prater make this a lovely walk on. 
an autumn afternoon. ... A few’ 
hints to those who want to meet. 
someone in Vienna, when they do) 
not know yet where to suggest: the} 
main gate of St. Stephens on the 
Stephansplatz in Vienna's first dis- 
trict; the rotund espresso in the 
Opernpassage under the Opera: 
square; the entrance of the Bank of! 
the Kreditanstalt Bankverein on 
the Schwarzenbergplatz. 
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Protect Your 
SHOES and 
CLOTHING 


- Phe f 

ag 3 

3 PAIR 

6 Pr. in Plastic Gift Box $4,95 


SHOE MITTENS? 


Don't worry about shoes ,mussing clothes in you 
luggage or garment bag—just slip them into SHOE 
MITTENS—full protection for your shoes as well 
as everything about* them. “ y 

Have that ‘‘World Travelér™ look—and it’s a nice 


way to protect shoes at home. Welcome gift. Specify 
Pastel Argyles for Women or Bright Aragyles for 
Men. Be shoe travelwise, order your SHOE MIT- 
TENS today from 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO. DEPT. T 


43-49 41ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 4, N. Y. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE Hi-Fl COLOR... . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia... 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5200 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish the 
slide—including title and map slides. 
Send 25¢ (deductible from first order) for 
52-page illustrated color catalog, with de- 
tailed description of 35 mm slides and 
"Suggestions for Giving a Travelogue,'’ by 
Thayer Soule, Prod. Mgr., Burton Holmes 
Travelogues. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed, Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten, MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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TRIPLE threat circle trip com- 

bining journeys by land, sea 

and air for a total transporta- 
tion price of only $33.20 is now 
available for Miami visitors who 
would have a look at Havana while 
they're in the general neighbor- 
hood. 

This multi-transfer jaunt begins 
with a ride down to Key West in an 
air-conditioned Greyhound Land 
Cruiser bus, a short sail to Havana 
aboard the West India Fruit & 
Steamship Company’s _ logically 
named Havana Ferry and a return 
hop via Cubana Viscount directly 
to Miami or with a no-extra-charge 
stopover at Cuba’s Varadero Beach. 
Stopping over, in fact, can be the 
rule rather than the exception on 
this trek. The traveler who becomes 
enamored of Key West’s fishing or 
Havana’s night life is free to in- 
dulge to his heart’s content. 

Greyhound offers ten departures 
daily from Miami to Key West. The 
road, of course, is the 165-mile Over- 
seas Highway that ties the Keys to 
the mainland and offers the south- 
bound traveler recurrent views of 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

After a stay in Key West, the so- 
journer can join the Havana Ferry, 
largest passenger ship operating be- 
tween Florida and Cuba, for one of 
its three weekly departures for 
Havana. The steamer is air condi- 
tioned and has dining room, snack 
bar, cocktail lounge, recreation 
rooms and a gift shop. 

For the northbound return trip 
from Havana, Cubana Airlines has 
a number of daily prop-jet Viscount 
flights heading to Miami. Only one 
flight per day, however, makes the 
Varadero Beach stop and the travel- 
er in search of clean sand and blue 
Caribbean water should make it a 
point to include this beautiful 
beach in his itinerary. @ 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min. to city of 4% million, medical cen- 
ter. Schools, arts sports. Few hours by air. Train, 
bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, 
maids, cooks $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50c Ib., 
coffee 45c, gas 17c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85e 
fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, 
smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living among 
considerate people. For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in world’s most perfect climate on $50— 
$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for COMPLETE cur- 
rent information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement con- 
ditions from Am. viewpoint. 


Money back guarantee. 
BOB THAYER 


File 30G, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


RUSSIA—USSR 


\ Series of group tours departing in 1958. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Frequent departures. 


Mediterranean . . . 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


‘AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


UROPE BOUND? 


=e" Hundreds of important facts about 
clothes, packing, passports, ship- 
board life, etc., are contained in 
EUROPE IN A _ SUITCASE, 
This friendly, easy-to-read book 
mentions things you'd never 
think of. Gives a_ time-and- 
money saving schedule to follow 
as you get ready for your trip. 
You'll be glad you sent for this 
ees full of information 

- book! 
By Air Mail in U.S. $1.00 
add 20c ppd. 


MURIEL W. SCUDDER 
241 ABBEY ROAD 


MANHASSET, NEW YORK 
Peoecoccesecccsecoecoee 


RIGHT CONNECTIONS! 


When traveling you must have the right 
connections . . . Arnold Tours is the right 
travel agency to make them. 


1. Custom made courier assisted travel in 
Europe 
2. Conducted European Tours from N. Y. 
3. Conducted Tour Folders, U. S.A. 
(Western U. S. A. Tours assemble Chicago) 
4. South America 
5. Independent Tours of Pacific Area including 
The Orient 
6. Experts in Arranging Special Interest Tours 
For Small Private Parties 
CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY. . 
Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS go.ton'te, Moss. 
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RECENT TRIP has memorably 
> confirmed the fact that Bali 
& ~~ is still exotic. This Indones- 
ian island of the Malay Archipelago 
remains an unspoiled paradise, in 

spite of the inevitable problems oc- 
casioned by its newly won status of 
self-government after 300 years of 
Dutch rule. 

Both by plane and ship, Bali is 
easily accessible to travelers in 
southeast Asia. You can board a 
small Dutch liner—Tyiluwah or 
Tjiwangi of the Royal Interocean 

'  Line—at either Hongkong or Sing- 
__apore, and in a few days disembark 
at Bulelang, port‘of Bali. A figst- 
class cabin, with bath, costs about 
$300 for one -persoh for the round- 
trip from Hongkong, which takes 
26 days. Less luxurious quarters are 
comparably lower priced. 

A two-hour scenic drive by pri- 
vate car brings you from the ship 
to the very modern Bali Hotel at 
Denpasar, the principal city of the 
island. Spacious, high-ceilinged 
rooms with private porches open 
into colorful courtyards. Beds coy- 
ered with a canopy of mosquito 
netting, and slow-moving, old-fash- 
ioned ceiling fans help to make life 
comfortable in this island that is 
only a few degrees south of the 
equator. Well trained, honest 
domestics give excellent service, but 
the cuisine is not tailored to the 
American taste. 

Rice, bananas, cocoanuts, pine- 
apples and papaya grow here in 
abundance, however, and are ex- 
cellent diet supplements. 

For the casual visitor, four days 
—while the ship goes on to Macas- 
sar and back—are usually sufficient 
to explore Bali by car and to get 
some idea of its natural and man- 
made beauties. As the Bali Hotel in 
Denpasar is owned by the steam- 
ship line, it is advisable to buy one 
of their package deals, paying for 
transportation, room, meals and 
sightseeing all at one time, in ad- 
vance. Depending on its size and 
the number of occupants, room 
rates range from $4.00 to $12.00 a 
day, per person, including meals. 
For those who want a longer stay, 
special weekly rates may be ar- 
ranged; or you can rent a small 
house. 
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Balinese cock fights are tra- 


ditionally part of festivi- 
ties held on New Year's Eve. 


Vike 


Men, women. children work to harvest rice. 
\ 


To insure entry into Balinese heaven, dead are cremated on elaborate, costly funeral pyres. 
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Indonesian women excel at 


weaving silk, cotton, hemp 
into richly decorated cloth. 


When the heat of the lowlands 
becomes too enervating, you can 
drive in an hour or two to Kinta- 
mani, 5,000 feet above the sea, 
where there is always a refreshing 
breeze, and a sweater is welcome. 
Here you get a magnificent view of 
Lake Batur and its neighboring 
volcano. Good, inexpensive accom- 
modations are available at the Kin- 
tamani Rest House. 

Although some of the beaches 
on the island are attractive, they 
are not recommended for swim- 
ming. One has too many sharks 
and the other is strewn with 
volcanic rock. It is the volcanic 
origin of this soil, however, that 
gives Bali the best possible ingredi- 
ents for rice cultivation. 

The rice paddies, built on hill- 
side terraces so that they may be 
easily flooded, give their own spe- 
cial beauty to the landscape. A. 
flooded paddy softly mirrors the 
surrounding trees and hills, clouds 
and volcanic peaks like a reflecting: 
pool. Countkess ravines, swift-flow-. 
ing rivers and occasional waterfalls: 
add variety to the lush tropical! 
beauty that is found throughout 
the island. 

At any season of the year you can 
see rice in every stage of cultiva-- 
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Short-order lunch counters 
frequently feature rudjak— 
young fruits in spicy sauce. 


a 


_ tion. On a single drive through the 


island I saw men plowing the land 
with their cumbersome, ox-drawn 
wooden plows and other men plant- 
ing the delicate green rice shoots in 
a well-flooded paddy. Not far away, 
a corps of workers, both men and 
women, was cutting the ripe golden 
crop, while others carried the bound 
shocks to the nearest village. Char- 
acteristically, the women carry a 
shock of rice on their heads, while 
the men carry two shocks by means 
of a bar across their shoulders. In 
the villages, the women pound the 
rice with long-handled mallets to 
separate grain from stalk—a primi- 
tive kind of threshing that is found 
throughout the Orient. 

Everyone in Bali seems to work. 
Even young children carry heavy 
loads and do other chores. As in all 
un-mechanized societies, the women 
do hard manual labor and work in 
the fields along with the men. Most 
of the women and many of the chil- 
dren are always seen with a baby 
on the hip—smiling, brown-skinned, 
large-eyed, apparently happy chil- 
dren. 

Old-timers will tell you that Bali 
is spoiled: gone is the simplicity and 
naturalness that once made these 
primitive people so charming. It is 
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Complex dances are performed by youths specially trained from childhood in ancient rituals. 


true that modesty has come to Bali, 
and by government decree the-wom- 
en—about half of them, that. is— 
cover the upper half of their bodies 
with nondescript jackets that barely 
fasten at one point in front. The 
other half of the female population 
—for the most part, the older, less 
attractive half—still goes about its 
business au naturel. Children all go 
completely naked until they are five 
or six, and people of all ages and 
both sexes go bathing in rivers and 
ocean without so much as a G-string. 

Native homes consist of several 
buildings—living quarters, sleeping 
rooms, kitchen and house temple— 
all enclosed within high walls. Pigs, 
chickens and other animals wander 
at will throughout the compound, 
which houses several families, while 
mangy, nondescript dogs are under- 
foot everywhere. There are, of 
course, modern houses for the 
Dutch, British, Americans and oth- 
er Occidentals whose work keeps 
them in Bali. 

There are no movies or other 
theatres, but the Balinese provide 
their own entertainment in the 
form of special dances carried on by 
teen-aged girls and young men who 
have been trained in these steps al- 
most from babyhood. Dressed tn 


elaborate, brightly colored  cos- 
tumes, they go through the intricate 
movements of a long dance to the 


accompaniment of special music 


played on percussion instruments 
and a reed-like flute. Many of the 


dances are actual plays giving epi- 


sodes culled from legendary history. 

One of the most interesting num- 
bers is called the ‘‘flirt dance,” in 
which a young girl dances alone for 
awhile, then chooses a man from 
the audience to perform with her. 
If he refuses, he must pay a fine. 
Otherwise, he joins the girl and 
dances opposite her in a kind of 
glorified mambo, with individual 
improvisations, including the fin- 
ger movements that are characteris- 
tic of all Balinese dancing. These 
dancers perform barefoot on the 
plain earth, with a single kerosene 
light hung on a nearby banyan tree, 
while hundreds of natives follow 
every step with absorbed attention. 
Knowing the participants, the native 
audience is highly amused and 
gratified by these performances. In 
the course of an evening, five or six 
girls will thus dance and each one 
will call on three or four different 
men to dance with her. It seems that 
there are no Balinese dances where 
the men invite the women to dance, 
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Three centuries of Dutch rule, recently ended, have left their mark on Balinese place-names. 


and also none where the couples 
_ really dance together as they do in 
the western world. 

For centuries the Balinese have 
clung to their own blend of Hin- 
duism and Buddhism, overlaid like 
a thin transparency on a basis of 
fundamental nature worship. They 
have remained singularly unspoiled 
and happy, scarcely noticing the on- 
looking stranger, who is thus tacitly 
made to feel at home. You frequent- 
ly encounter processions of women, 
carrying on their heads bright floral 
or fruit offerings to the temple of 
the Sun God, the Rain God or the 
God of the Rice Harvest. Like 
bronze goddesses themselves, with a 
stately, graceful and upright car- 
riage, the natives walk in silence to 
where the merry music of the game- 
Jan is calling them to the feast. 

Every few miles there is a Bali- 
nese temple made of red sandstone 
and richly decorated with native 
carvings. Owing to the soft material 
in which they are graven, these 
beautiful temple carvings wear 
away in a few decades and their 
constant renewing keeps the art of 
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the sculptor alive. Instead of one 
large building, a temple consists. of 
several small open structures and 
a number of intricately carved col- 
umns. In some of these, several 
families of monkeys have taken 
over, and visitors are allowed only 
if the monkeys are willing. They 
have been known to attack vicious- 
ly, and sometimes bite sporadically. 

The wood carvings of Bali have 
long been famous, and justly so. 
The people have an innate sense of 
beauty and can shape out of the 
native woods figures of exquisite 
grace and loveliness. Their own spe- 
cial gods, their dancers and the un- 
draped female body form the sub- 
ject of most of their wood carvings. 
A great deal of the industry of the 
island is also devoted to the making 
of richly ornamented silk fabrics in- 
terwoven with threads of gold and 
silver, and to the construction of 
masks, gorgeous head-dresses, and 
other ceremonial implements. The 
visitor to Bali can spend many 
pleasant hours watching craftsmen 
at their work. Any of the native 
handiwork may be bought at an 


astonishing low price, as a rule. 

One of the most interesting na- 
tive ceremonies is a cremation, an 
expensive and elaborate ritual. 
Only the rich can afford it, but poor 
people, who may have been buried 
for months, are dug up and cre- 
mated in the same ceremony as the 
man whose family is paying for it 
all. At the cremation I witnessed, 24 
persons were thus disposed of. 

The bodies are placed in a many- 
storied, pagoda-like structure that 
is built on a bamboo platform. 
Some 50 men carry the platform on 
their shoulders, and after certain 
mystic rites they take it to the cre- 
mation site. A crowd of perhaps 
1,000 persons follows and watches 
eagerly while a long and compli- 
cated ritual is carried out. At the 
end of these ceremonies, which last 
for half a day, the whole flamboyant 
bier is set ablaze. 

When all has been consumed by 
fire, the women collect the remains 
of the bodies, grind them to fine 
ashes and place them in a suitable 
receptacle. On an auspicious day, 
these ashes are carried in another 
procession to a suitable spot and, 
amidst the uttering of prayers, cast 
into a river or the sea. According to 
the Balinese, only then can the soul, 
set free from the trammels of its 
earthly case, seek its period of tem- 
porary rest in Heaven. 

As a new republic, Indonesia is 
still going through growing pains 
and some of these are hard on the 
tourist too. Multitudinous forms 
and declarations must be filled out 
upon entering and leaving the 
country. Most annoying of all are 
the restrictions about currency. No 
foreign currency of any kind, ex- 
cept travelers checks, may be legal- 
ly brought into Indonesia, and 
these must be exchanged only at 
specified places, at the legal rate of 
11.32 rupiahs to the American dol- 
lar. On the black market, 20, 25 or 
even 30 is the exchange. 

Perhaps the natives of Bali are 
becoming mere sophisticated, but 
nothing has yet spoiled the beauty, 
of their island and the charm of a 
land without trains or streetcars, 
traffic jams and television. In a 
world of vanishing frontiers, Bali 
is still a paradise of loveliness. @ 
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Famed Gilbert Stuart portrait of Washington is in State House at Providence, R.I., which has world's second largest unsupported marble dome. 


ORE AND MORE Americans are planning their yearly vacations and weekend outings with their children in 

t mind, for parents particularly have the problem of breathing a little life into the bare bones of classroom 

education. Perhaps this is why so many trips include in their itinerary visits to some of America’s historic sites 

_ as well as areas of purely scenic interest. On the following four pages, TRAVEL presents a brief examination of all 48 

state capitals, designed to stimulate added interest. The capital itself may not be a state’s largest or most beautiful 

city, but it is always the repository of its historic tradition. A capital trip deserves at least a whole day, preferably 

more, and some preparation betore leaving. Study a little state history and read a guidebook first so you’ll know 

what you want to see. If there are guided tours of the Capitol and other historic sites, know when and where they are 

offered. And try to take your capital vacation when the legislature is in session so you and your children can see 
some history-in-the-making as well. 
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ALABAMA 
The stately colonial building on Capi- 


tol (Goat) Hill in Montgomery is per- 
haps as famous for what it was as what 
it is. Alabama’s Capitol Building, dating 
from 1851, was the birthplace of the Con- 
federacy, its Capitol for the first years 
of the Civil War. The spot where Jeffer- 
son Davis took the oath as President of 
the Confederacy is marked by a bronze 
star. Near the Capitol, the “White House 
of the Confederacy” is maintained much 
as it was when Davis lived there. 


ARIZONA 
The Capitol of the youngest state is 


made of native granite and tufa stone, 
the latter from Skull Valley. It is set in 
a ten-acre, lushly landscaped park, typi- 
cal .of the irrigated city in the desert. 
Both the Phoenix park and others are 
made possible by Roosevelt Dam, com- 
pleted in 1911, just before Arizona 
achieved statehood. The Arizona and 
Heard Museums specialize in Indian ex- 


hibits. 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock is a city of three Capitols, 


each typifying an era. The restored ter- 
ritorial Capitol, which served from 1820 
through 1835, is built of hand-hewn oak 
logs. The Old State House, begun in 1833, 
served as Capitol until 1910. With a typi- 
eal ante-bellum columned portico, it is 


considered the most beautiful building 
in Arkansas. It houses a 100,000-volume 
research library and museum. The pres- 
ent Capitol, with gilded dome and walls 
of white marble, is set in. spacious 
grounds. Visitors especially like the 
photomural rotunda. 


CALIFORNIA : 
Many tourists find the trees and shrubs 


on the park surrounding the Sacramento 
Capitol even more interesting than the 
huge domed building. There are more 
than 1,000 varieties from all over the 
world. They include a collection of trees 
from Civil War battlefields. Inside are 
statuary and mural paintings of histori- 
cal interest. Sacramento visitors should 
also see Sutter’s Fort, the first outpost 
of civilization in California’s interior. 
The adobe house contains a museum of 
pioneer and gold rush days. 


COLORADO 
The Colorado Capitol whose golden 


dome gleams above Denver was 22 years 
in the making. Its outer walls are five 
feet thick. All the stone, mostly granite, 
used was quarried in Colorado. The 
world’s entire supply of Bulah onyx was 
used in the interior. Most tours of the 
building are do-it-yourself with aid of a 
guide book so complete it even identi- 
fies all the species of trees on the Capi- 
tol lawn. 


Surrounded by 85-acre park, Capitol of lowa stands on hill overlooking Des Moines River. 
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CONNECTICUT . 
The dome of the Capitol in Hartford 


offers one of the best panoramic views of 
any New England city. The Capitol’s 
collection of relics include Israel, Put- 
nam’s tombstone, Gen. Lafayette’s bed 
and the figurehead of Admiral Farra- 
gut’s flagship, Hartford. The Old State 
House, built in 1796 and used for almost 
100 years, was designed by Charles 
Bulfinch and considered an architectural 
masterpiece. In Hartford, too, tourists 
will want to visit the Morgan and Colt 
Memorial Museums, the Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Mark Twain homes, and the 
headquarters of some of the world’s 
largest insurance firms. 


DELAWARE : 
The State House at Dover is second 


only in age to that of Maryland. Here, 
in 1787, Delaware ratified the Federal 
Constitution and became the first state 
to enter the Union. Its halls are hung 
with early portraits of George Washing- 
ton and Delaware statesmen. Historic, 
tree-shaded Dover Green was ordered 
laid out by William Penn in 1683. Bar- 
ratt’s Chapel in Dover, built in 1780, has 
been called the Cradle of Methodism in 
the U.S. 


FLORIDA 
Florida’s north and south are topsy- 


turvy. Southern Florida is the most 
northern, and the old Dixie South is in 
the northern part of the state. Talla- 
hassee, capital of Florida, is in the north 
but is all South with a capital S. The 
silver-domed Capitol is the center of a 
city known for its ante-bellum style gar- 
dens and homes. Tourists are intrigued 
by the tung nut orchards around Talla- 
hassee, the Indian civilization displays 
in the state university’s museum and the 
state geological museum’s mastodon 
skeleton taken from the depths of 
Wakulla Springs. 


GEORGIA 
The State Capitol at Atlanta also con- 
tains the State Museum of Science and 
Industry with exhibits of minerals, 
fossils and Indian material. It is but one 
attraction on a tour set up by Atlanta 
hotels for their guests. Other attractions ; 
on the package tour include the 50-foot- 
high Cyclorama telling the story of the: 
Battle of Atlanta, the huge granite dome : 
that is Stone Mountain, the master Coca-. 
Cola plant, and Emory University where ’ 
you may see the pulpit of John Wesley, , 
father of Methodism. | 


‘IDAHO 


Boise is the largest city in Idaho and 
the State Capitol is the most impressive. 
of its buildings. The dome is 210 feet 
high. Four floors of displays include ex- 
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hibits of Western bird life. Tourists 
_ should also visit Julia Davis Park, on 
the Boise River, which contains a pioneer 


village and zoo. Arrowrock Dam, one of 
the highest in the world, is 24 miles east 
of Boise. : 


ILLINOIS 

Think of Springfield and you think of 
Abraham Lincoln. The present huge 
State Capitol wasn’t begun until after 
his death, but the old Capitol, now used 
as a courthouse, is rich in Lincoln asso- 
ciations. The only home Lincoln ever 


_ owned is now maintained by the state as _ 


a memorial. The Lincoln tomb is two 
miles north of the Capitoly Some twenty 


miles northwest of Springfield is Ney. 


Salem, the reconstruction of the village 


_where Lincoln lived in is youth. 
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INDIANA 

Not even the Hoosiers are particularly 
proud of the huge pile of masonry that is 
their State Capitol at Indianapolis. More 
symbolic of the city is the 285-foot-high 
Soldiers and Sailors Memorial with foun- 
tains splashing in summer and an ele- 
vator running to the top. No. 1 tourist 
attractions are the Motor Speedway 


- where the 500-mile races are held, the 


World War Memorial Plaza which in- 
cludes American Legion headquarters, 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral with its 63- 
bell carillon. Other attractions are the 
home of James Whitcomb Riley, poet, 
and the children’s hospital named for 
him. ¥ 


IOWA 


The State Capitol at Des Moines 
stands on a hill surrounded by an 85- 
acre park overlooking the Des Moines 
River. It’s open from 9:00 to 4:00, Mon- 
days through Fridays and from 10:00 to 
4:00 Saturday and Sunday. Tourists are 
especially interested in the paintings and 
a collection of war flags. Calling itself 
the farm capital of the nation, Des 
Moines is the site of perhaps the most 
famous of all state fairs. 


KANSAS 
The State Capitol in the tree-shaded 


city of Topeka is famous for the John 
Stuart Curry murals telling the dramatic 
John Brown’s story. Also, on any tour- 
ist’s “must list”: the Reinisch Memorial 
Rose and Rock Gardens, floodlighted 
and containing thousands of roses of 
many varieties and colors; the Munn 
Memoria! where the Santa Fe and Old 
Oregon Trails divided. Topeka is the 
home of the world-famous Menninger 
psychiatric clinic and research center. 
KENTUCKY 

The Blue Grass State’s capital of 
Frankfort is celebrated for its New 
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Capitol; its Old State House, now a 
museum; Daniel Boone’s Grave, and its 
Bourbon whisky distilleries. The new 
Capitol is modeled after the national one. 
Many Kentuckians are perhaps fonder 
of the small, Ionic, Old State House 
modeled after a Temple of Minerva. It’s 
interior circular marble stairway is 
studied by architects. It houses Daniel 
Boone’s rifle and the pistol with which 
Aaron Burr allegedly slew Alexander 
Hamilton. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge has the country’s tall- 
est State Capitol. It’s a unique 34 stories 
and almost 500 feet up. The 25-year-old 
building was erected under the adminis- 
tration of Huey P. Long and is something 
of a personal monument to him. He was 
assassinated in a marble-lined corridor 
of the building in 1935. His grave is in a 
sunken garden on the Capitol grounds. 
Some 52,000,000 people have visited the 
building. The old Capitol, remarkable 
for its winding stairs and dome with 
panes of colored glass, also is open to the 
public. It contains a small art gallery. 


MAINE 

Erected in 1829, the Augusta State 
House was designed by the famous 
Charles Bulfinch. Although there have 
been many changes and additions, the 
graceful portico is unchanged. It’s open 
from 8:00 to 5:00 daily. Exhibits include 
paintings and battle flags. The nearby 
Executive Mansion, most famous as the 
home of James G. Blaine, is open from 
2:00 to 4:00 Monday through Friday. 
Restored Ft. Western, built in 1754 as a 
stronghold against the Indians, is a mu- 
seum with an interesting collection of 
early Americana. 


MARYLAND 

Built in 1772, the Annapolis State 
House is the oldest in America still in 
daily use. It was the Capitol of the U.S. 
as the Revolutionary War ended, and 
George Washington resigned his com- 
mission here. It houses a flag carried 
both in the Revolution and the War of 
1812. Visitors registered in one month 
came from almost every European coun- 
try and as far away as Nepal. Visitors 
see the U.S. Naval Academy, old colonial 
homes and the seven-mile-long Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge, said to be the longest 
over-water steel bridge on earth. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston’s Beacon Hill once was 


crowned by a real beacon. The gold 
dome of the State House, built in 1795 
and designed by Charles Bulfinch, is a 
sort of beacon today. Inside, visitors are 
intrigued by the Hall of Flags, Boston’s 
Sacred God in the Hall of Representa- 
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tives and an odd modern animal memo- 
rial, the Dog and Horse tablet. Near the 
State House in old Boston are Old North 
Church, Faneuil Hall and other build- 
ings in a section in which it is said more 
history has been written and its» occur- 
rence marked than in any other U.S. city. 


MICHIGAN 

The Capitol at Lansing gets more ac- 
tion from tourists than any other single 
travel lure. Gov. Austin Blair, whose 
statue commands the front approach to 
the building, is the most photographed 
man in the state—and he has been dead 
100 years. School children and other 
larger groups may get a guided tour by 
writing the State Property Manager in 
the State Capitol before arrival. 


MINNESOTA 
More than 25 varieties of marble, lime- 


‘stone, sandstone and granite went into 


the State Capitol which is the dominant 
landmark of St. Paul. Tours are avail- 
able at 10:00, 11:00, 2:00 and 3:00. 
Monday through Friday. On the Mis- 
sissippi River across from Minneapolis. 
St. Paul is built on seven hills, boasts of 
88 parks and “30 lakes within 30 min- 


utes.” Its annual Winter Carnival is. 


among the most famous in the country. 


MISSISSIPPI 

The dignified State Capitol at Jackson 
houses a State Hall of Fame, the State 
Library and Museum, as well as legisla- 
tive chambers and the Supreme Court. 
There are free conducted tours. The Old 
State Capitol, completed in 1842, is con- 
sidered by many to be Mississippi’s most 
distinguished historic building. In the 
central rotunda is a statue of Jefferson 
Davis, who made his last public appear- 
ance here. The Governor’s Mansion, ‘at 
the city’s busiest corner, served as head- 
quarters for generals Grant and Sher- 
man during the Civil War. 


MISSOURI 

The Jefferson City Capitol, overlook- 
ing the Missouri River bluffs, contains an 
intriguing collection of the old and new. 
There is a heroic bronze statue of Thom- 
as Jefferson and a new bust of a native 
son, former President Truman. A bronze 
statue of Ceres tops the Italian Renais- 
sance dome. Inside are murals by Thom- 
as Hart Benton. There are conducted 


tours of the Capitol every hour. Tourists — 


feel almost impelled to test the dome’s 
famed acoustics—you can hear a whis- 
per across the 60-foot span. 


MONTANA 
An information booth located in the 


rotunda of the Helena Capitol is staffed 
with two guides in summer, and there are 
guided tours at frequent intervals. Per- 
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haps the highlight of the tour is Charles 
M. Russell’s masterpiece, a huge mural in 
the chambers of the House of Representa- 
tives glorifying the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition. On the Capitol grounds are the 
State Museum, Russell Gallery and State 
Historical Library. Helena is built on the 
site of the “Last Chance Gulch” mining 
camp and old diggings in the neighbor- 
hood are still worked upon occasion. 


NEBRASKA 
One of the most modern of Capitols, 


that at Lincoln houses the country’s only 
one-chamber legislature. The 400-foot- 
high tower of the Capitol is visible for 
miles across the prairie. Atop the towers 
is a 27-foot bronze statue, The Sower. 
In the west wing of the Capitol is a mu- 
seum housing Indian relics, ancient guns 
and pioneer musical instruments. Pio- 
neer’s Park at the edge of the city houses 
herds of buffalo, elk and deer. 


NEVADA 
Carson City, the smallest state capital, 


is debating whether or not to raze its 
beloved, 85-year-old Capitol. It’s built 
of stone over log rafters and engineers 
say it should go but it has considerable 
sentimental associations. It was built in 
1872 in the heyday of Kit Carson, Indian 
fighter, for whom the city was named. 
An information center in the Capitol’s 
main corridor will answer questions 
about the whole state as well as the Capi- 
tol. Main other city attraction is the 
State Museum, which was built as a U.S. 
mint in 1870. The old mint vault below 
is now a working model of a mine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Granite from the famous quarries near 
Concord was used in construction of 
the Library of Congress and other fa- 
mous buildings and it was used in the 
State House at Concord, too. The rotun- 
da houses an exhibit of New Hampshire 
wildlife and battle flags of New Hamp- 
shire regiments. It’s open Monday 
through Friday from 8:30 to 5:00. 


NEW JERSEY 

One of the country’s outstanding col- 
lections of battle flags, going back to 
Revolutionary times, is housed in Tren- 
ton’s State House. The state museum in 
the annex has exhibits of New Jersey 
plants and animal life. The Old Bar- 
racks, built in 1758 to house French- 
Indian war troops, is considered one of 
the state’s architectural gems. In the 
Revolutionary War it was barracks for 
Hessian troops. The museum there now 
includes a collection of Continental cur- 
rency. The spot where Washington’s 
troops first fired on the Hessians is now 
site of 150-foot-high Battle Monument, 
where you can get a fine view of the city. 
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NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe is the oldest seat of govern- 


ment in the United States. It was found- 
ed in 1610 and 60 Spanish governors 
ruled a strange new world empire from 
its Governor’s Palace. Restored to its 
original appearance in 1909, it is now 
the Museum of New Mexico. The pres- 
ent State Capitol is three blocks south 
of the old Palace. 


NEW YORK 
Built in the style of a French chateau, 


New York state’s Capitol occupies a 
three-and-one-half-acre park at the head 
of State Street Hill, overlooking the 
Hudson River. Even in 1894, it cost $25,- 
000,000 to build. One staircase alone 
cost $1,000,000. It has been called a 
monument to the art of stonecutting. 
The staircase stonework is almost com- 
pletely covered with floral patterns and 
designs. The Capitol is open daily from 
10:00 to 4:00. Guards direct visitors 
and answer questions. Other sights in 
Albany include the view from the obser- 
vation tower of the State Office Building 
and old homes, particularly the Schuyler 
Mansion. Near Albany is the battlefield 
and spa of Saratoga. : 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Raleigh’s Capitol square is right on 
heavily-traveled U.S. Highway 1. Accord- 
ingly, the 116-year-old Capitol attracts a 
lot of visitors. In one recent summer 
visitors registered from 44 states and 
27 foreign countries. A reception desk 
hostess answers questions and _pro- 
vides literature and a guide is available 
for conducted tours. It’s open from 8:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. weekdays and from 
8:30 a.m. until noon on Saturdays. On 
the grounds is a famous statue to three 
presidents born in North Carolina— 
Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk and An- 
drew Johnson. Johnson’s birthplace, two 
miles away, is open to the public as an 
historic shrine. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

An eighteen-story skyscraper, domi- 
nating the plains for miles around, 
houses the State Capitol of Bismarck. On 
the Capitol grounds also tourists are de- 
lighted by the statue of Sakajawea, the 
“Bird Woman” of the Shoshone Indians 
who guided Lewis and Clark to the West. 
She faces the setting sun. Nearby is the 
Chimney Butte ranch home of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Its cottonwood logs were dis- 
assembled and moved to the Capitol site. 


OHIO 

The major shrine in Columbus is per- 
haps the Ohio State University football 
stadium rather than the State House. 
The Capitol, a dignified Doric limestone 
structure, does contain a treasury of state 


documents and portraits of Ohio’s gov- 
ernors. It is open weekdays from 9:00 
to 4:00. : 


OKLAHOMA ae 
The Capitol at Oklahoma City is some- 


what remarkable because (1) it has no 
dome and (2) it is built right over a huge 
petroleum pool and oil is pumped from 
directly underneath it. Nearby is the 
State Historical Society Building with 
Indian archives second only to those in 
the Smithsonian Institution. Oklahoma 
City is particularly interesting to visit 
this year because of the 50th anniversary 
celebrations of statehood. 


OREGON 
Salem’s magnificent new marble Capi- 


tol was completed only in 1939. It’s noted 


for its history-telling murals and huge 


Oregon's white marble Capitol is mural-lined. 


symbolic figure of the pioneer. From the 
dome, there’s a fine view of the Willa- 
mette Valley. Group tours are available: 
on weekdays from 8:00 to 5:00, except 
at noon, and on Sunday from noon until 
5:00. Salem is at the center of the coun+ 
try’s greatest long fibre flax district and 
largest hop acreage. Trips may be made 
through some of the mills and twelve; 
canning plants which process huge; 
amounts of fruits grown nearby. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

There is free guide service seven days 
a week through the State Capitol at 
Harrisburg. The State Historical Mu: 
seum is a feature of most tours. Speciah 
tours may be arranged through the 
Treasury, Education and other buildings 
of the Capitol group. On the lovely Sus 
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_ quehanna River, Harrisburg’s attractions 
also include the River Parl, Italian Gar- 


dens and Sunken Gardens. Not far away 
is Hershey with its chocolate factory, 
rose gardens and amusement parks. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Smallest of the states, Rhode Island 
_ has never taken a back seat to any in 
sturdy independence. A colossal bronze 
statue atop the dome of the State House 
represents the “Independent Man.” The 
capital of Providence was founded in 
_ 1636 by Roger Williams, banished from 
God’s_ merciful 
providence unto me in my distress.” 
Notable paintings in the State House 


include a full-length-Gilbert, Stuart per- 


trait of Washington. The Capitol is open 
to visitors from 9:00 te 2:30. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State Capitol in Columbia bears 
the marks of battle. Bronze stars now 
cover holes and scars left in the walls 
by Gen. Sherman’s artillery in 1865. It 
also has a Confederate relic room hous- 
ing an historic collection. Columbia is also 
the site of Woodrow Wilson’s boyhood 
home and of the University of South 
Carolina. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

What is said to be the world’s largest 
construction project vies with the State 
Capitol for attention by visitors at Pierre. 
The Oahe Dam, crossing the Missouri 
River, will impound 23,000,000 acre-feet 
of water. Visitors may watch from an 
observation point. Near the State Capitol 


Derricks crowd domeless Oklahoma Capitol. 
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and Capitol Lake is the Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall. It houses Indian 
relics, including rare “bull boats” of 


buffalo hide. 


TENNESSEE 

Completed in 1859, the State Capitol 
at Nashville is considered a fine example 
of Greek Ionic architecture. Situated on 
Cedar Knob, it commands a view of the 
city and countryside. The tombs of 
President James K. Polk and his wife 
are on the grounds. Across from the Cap- 
itol is a War Memorial Building cover- 
ing two city blocks. It houses an audi- 
torium and offices and museums of his- 
tory, natural sciences, ethnology and 
ornithology. Across the city is a replica 
of ancient Athens’ Parthenon. 


TEXAS 

In keeping with the size of the state, 
Texas’ Capitol at historic Austin is 
larger than that of any other state. It’s 
open to visitors weekdays from 8:00 to 
8;00. The Governor’s Mansion, a stately, 
ante-bellum Southern home, is open from 
3:00 to 5:00 on weekdays. Austin is also 
the site of the University of Texas, of 
the Texas Memorial Museum and of a 
small museum dedicated to O. Henry, the 
short story writer. 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City is the capital of both 
the state of Utah and of the religion of 
Mormonism. The State Capitol, modeled 
after the U.S. Capitol, is somewhat over- 
shadowed by the great Mormon Temple 
and Tabernacle. The Capitol, however, 
is worth a visit to see its murals telling 
the history of the state and for the unique 
“Gold Room,” a reception room with 
gold in the chandeliers, on tables and 
chairs and even in veins running through 
the marble with which the room is pan- 
eled. A rug made to order in Scotland 
duplicates the colors of the Utah marble. 
The Mormon Temple, Tabernacle, As- 
sembly Hall and offices of the Bureau of 
Information are all grouped around Tem- 
ple Square. 


VERMONT 

The gilded dome of the Capitol at 
Montpelier is topped by a statue of 
Ceres, goddess of grain, but perhaps 
more a symbol of Vermont is a statue in- 
side. It’s of Ethan Allen. Nearby is a 
cannon Allen and his “Green Mountain 
Boys” took from the Hessians in the 
Battle of Bennington. Also near is the 
State Office Building known for the 
beauty of the Vermont marble facings. 
The State Supreme Court Building con- 
tains the Historical Society Museum, es- 
pecially notable for the Stephen Daye 
press, first printing press in the colonies. 


VIRGINIA 

The Capitol at Richmond was de- 
signed by Thomas Jefferson and its main 
section completed in 1798. Here Aaron 
Burr was tried for treason. Here Robert 
E. Lee was named commander of Con- 
federate forces. Here the Confederate 
Congress met from 1862 until final ad- 
journment. Perhaps the most famous 
statue of George Washington, by Jean 
Antoine Houdon, stands in the Capitol 
rotunda. Tourists will also want to see 
the Confederate Museum, where Jeffer- 
son Davis lived during the Civil War, the 
Lee House, Edgar Allan Poe Shrine and 
St. John’s Church where Patrick Henry 
challenged, “Give me liberty or give me 


death.” 


WASHINGTON 
When you speak of the Capitol in 
Olympia, you think of a whole group of 


‘ buildings including the Temple of Jus- 
tice, an impressive architectural group | 


near the bay. The Loop Highway, cir- 
cling the entire Olympic Peninsula, be- 
gins at Olympia. From Puget Sound 
nearby comes the famous Olympic oyster. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

One of the newer and more impressive 
of State Capitols, that at Charleston was 
built in 1932 and cost $10,000,000. The 
dome, which is illuminated at night, is 
300 feet high, higher than that of the 
national Capitol. The building occupies 
sixteen acres and has 333 rooms. The 
chandeliers in House and Senate cham- 
bers contain 10,000 pieces of rock crystal 
each. The gold-domed building is flanked 
by office buildings built in 1952 and 
1954. They face the Great Kanawha 
River. There is a guided tour service. 


WISCONSIN 

The State Capitol at Madison is con- 
sidered one of the most impressive in the 
United States. There are hourly conduct- 
ed tours on weekdays. The city is located 
on a peninsula between Lakes Mendota 
and Monona. The University of Wiscon- 
sin, on the shores of Lake Mendota, has 
one of the most beautiful of college 
campuses. Tourists also should visit the 
U.S. Forest Products Laboratory. 


WYOMING 

The tourist industry is the third larg- 
est in Wyoming. And no section of the 
state is more conscious of it than Chey- 
enne, the capital and largest city. The 
State Capitol is open from 8:30 until 
5:00 daily to visitors. The Wyoming 
Travel Commission has offices in the Cap- 
itol to help visitors. The State Office 
Building has a museum of Indian and 
pioneer relics and war trophies. The rip- 
roaring Wild West is revived annually 
for Cheyenne Frontier Days in July. @ 
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F YOU HAVE ever wanted to step 

over the threshold of several hun- 

dred years and stroll through 
time to discover what living was like 
in a graceful, long-ago era, then 
Berne, capital of Switzerland, is the 
city for you. A visit here is like a 
trip in a time machine—a fascinat- 
ing journey across 500 years or more 
into a colorful, nostalgic age. 
Wander through the quiet streets 
of the old town, one of the most 
beautiful medieval cities in Europe, 
past the quaint fountains for which 
it is famous, and the bear pits hous- 
ing the shaggy animals that from its 
founding have been the pride and 
the symbol of the city, and the illu- 
sion of lost centuries becomes so 
sharp that it wouldn’t be surprising 
to see men and women dressed like 
Renaissance portraits walking un- 
der the shady arcades. Along with 
so much else here, the arcades— 
solid, Gothic reminders of a long- 
vanished era—make this a unique 
town, the only one of its kind in 
Switzerland. 

Although it is an ancient capi- 
tal, with graceful buildings and 
quiet, dreaming squares where the 
past is so close you can feel it, Berne 
is a great deal more than old. It is 
modern as well, with all the twen- 
tieth-century comforts and attrac- 
tions that make life pleasant. The 
atmosphere is medieval and the 
buildings wear a soft patina of time, 
but appearances, here as elsewhere, 
play jokes on reality. These antique 
buildings house fine restaurants, 
gay night clubs and smart new 
shops, where you can buy the best 
of Swiss products, including all the 
popular makes of watches. 


Since 1530, Clock Tower has announced 
hour with dance by mechanical figures. 


No -matter how up-to-date the 


Bernese have made the interiors, 
however, they have carefully pre- 
served the ancient facades and, with 
the facades, the charm of a graceful 
age. With its spires and fountains, 
arcades and towers, the old town is 
a living museum with a fairy-tale 
look, where you can shrug off the 
atomic century for a while and en- 
ter a romantic once-upon-a-time 
world. 
Lying on a bluff more than 100 
feet above a curve of the Aare River, 


which formerly served as a natural | 


moat, the old section is built along 
a central main avenue, with side 
streets that branch symmetrically 
to left and right. There is no 
tangled labyrinth in which a visitor 
can lose his way at any turning. 
Among its other charms, Berne re- 
veals itself easily to sightseers, with 
a minimum of coyness and confu- 
sion. 

I started my tour of the past at 


one of the unique and ancient land- 


marks for which the city is noted— 
the elaborate clock tower that is at 
once a toy and a timepiece, as well 
as a marvel of medieval engineer- 
ing. Long ago it was Berne’s main 
gateway, and around. 1420 the up- 
per part was used as a prison. Even 
at that time the tower had a clock 
face. In 1527, a mechanical genius 
called Caspar Brunner set up shop 
there, adding an astronomical clock 
and a number of carved figures as 
well. Three years later he finished, 
and from that\day to this his work 
has been one of the most charming 
sights of Switzerland. The figures 
that he created have been keeping 
time accurately ever since, with 
only one major repair job in 1711. 

To see it in action, I arrived a Ht- 
tle before 9:00 a.m. and walked to 
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the Kramgasse side. Already there 
were a few people on the spot ahead 
of me, all of them staring up at the 
elaborate figures below the clock: a 
jester, under him Father Time, to 
his right a golden rooster, to his left 
a lion, beneath him a group of 
bears. High above them in the very 
top of the tower I saw a knight in 
golden armor, holding a hammer 
and standing beside a group of 
bells. 

Three minutes before the hour, 
the rooster crowed and flapped his 
wings. A minute later the jester 
waved his arms and legs and rang 
two bells above his head. Then the 
rooster crowed a second time, and 
the procession of bears below Father 
Time began revolving, lead by a 
captain on horseback and carrying 
the Bernese flag. Father Time 
turned an hour glass in his hand 
and moved his lips to count the 
striking of the hour. In the spire, 
the knight began hammering out 
the strokes. Simultaneously, Father 
Time moved his sceptre and the 
lion nodded his head. Finally, the 
rooster crowed for the third time. 
After all that, the new hour had 
begun. There are easier ways to an- 
nounce that it’s nine o'clock, but I 
don’t know any more colorful. 

Taking the left sidewalk through 
the tower, I noticed a marker in 
the pavement under it. This was the 
center of the canton of Berne, and 
all distances are still measured from 
here. On the wall to my right I saw 
another evidence of the importance 
that the tower had in a long-ago 
past: two rods, one a meter long, 
the other two. Anyone who thought 
he had been cheated at the nearby 
open-air market could run up here 
and measure the goods he had pur- 
chased. 

On the other side of the tower 
I walked left two blocks along 
Theatreplatz to Casinoplatz, crossed 
it, turned right into Kochergasse, 
and strolled past Parliament on my 
left, a large three-story sandstone 
building with an immense dome. 
I turned in there for a moment for 
a look at the huge central hall and 
staircase. 

Outside again, I walked ahead 
to Christoffelgasse, on the corner of 
which I found the Verkehrsbureau, 
or Tourist Bureau, where I picked 
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Ancient facades of many 
Berne buildings frequently 
conceal up-to-date interiors. 


up a free map of the city. Then I 
continued along Christoffelgasse for 
two blocks for a look at the magnifi- 
cent baroque facade of the Church 
of the Holy Ghost, with another 
gilt-faced clock in its tower. 

Directly across the street from it 
I discovered one of the signs of 
modernity which makes this such 
a paradoxical city—a big depart- 
ment store called Loeb, with a rush- 
ing air curtain instead of a front 
door to keep out cold in winter. 
Around the corner on Spitalgasse, 
an automat dispenses nylons, per- 
fume, coin purses and chocolate like 
Horn and Hardart sandwiches at 
home. 

Going back along Christoftelgasse 
two blocks to Bundesgasse, I crossed 
it and walked right half a block to 
the entrance of a shady park which 
contains an odd mixture of live 
wild ducks on a pond, and, above 
them, a memorial to the Universal 
Postal Union, which was founded 
in Berne. The memorial consists of 
a group of agitated figures flying 
around a globe of the world, pre- 
sumably delivering the mail 
through rain and snow and gloom 
of night. 


Massive Parliament build- 
ings on Kochergasse are 
seat of Swiss democracy. 


Turning my back on them—a 
good thing to do, since this will 
never become the most beautiful 
monument in Switzerland—I strolled 
left to the end of the park, right out-. 
side it, went through an iron gate,, 
and then turned left into Bun-: 


destergasse, which runs_ behind! 
Parliament along the edge of a cliff’ 
and gives a superb view of the Aare: 
below, winding past green gardens; 
and peaked red-tile roofs, and, in) 
the distance, the massive, snow-- 
capped Bernese Alps. Shaded by 
trees and dotted with benches, this; 
walk is a wonderful place to rest: 
for a moment to admire the view.. 

At the end of it I emerged once: 
more in Casinoplatz, veered left in: 
front of the Casino, and turned! 
right into Herrengasse, a street not} 
identified on the map. Following it, . 
I walked toward the cathedral spire: 
towering above the buildings: 
straight ahead. One of the pictur- 
esque old streets of the city, this is: 
lined with beautiful five-story, 
houses, with roofs that project three: 
feet or more over the street between: 
the fourth and fifth floors. On one: 
side is an ancient arcade housing: 
a row of modern shops. 
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statue near Prison Tower. 


At the end of this street I entered 
Munsterplatz, a magnificent square 
flanked by beautiful palaces with 
the sturdy Gothic cathedral in front 
of me. Begun in 1421, the building 
was not finished until 1893, when 
the 330-foot tower, highest church 
spire in Switzerland, was completed. 
The sculpture on the main door, 
one of the country’s most valuable 
art treasures, shows the Last Judg- 
ment, with the Lord Mayor of 
Berne in Heaven and the Lord 
Mayor of Zurich in Hell. It con- 
tains 238 individual figures, and 
around it are 42 more life-size 
statues, plus 140 smaller ones. 

Inside I saw the intricately carved 
choir stalls, which were finished in 
1525, beautiful stained-glass win- 
dows, and the colorful ceiling, the 
Gothic beams of which are painted 
brown, with black and gold decora- 
tions. 

On the left side of the cathedral 
at the back I came to a door that in 
former times was reserved for the 
mayor, who entered there at the 
opening of the legislative year on 
Easter Monday. The most precious 
carving in the church, done by the 
builder himself, is on the street side 
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Berne is studded with bear 
pits where city's living sym- 
bols mooch off passers-by. 


of this door. Before leaving I 
climbed the tower for a view of the 
city. 

Outside to the right of the cathe- 
dral I found another shady, flower- 
filled park, where I lingered for a 
few minutes. Then, walking past 
the cathedral, and the equestrian 
statue of Rudolf von Erlach, with a 
sitting bear at each of the four cor- 
ners of its base, I came to the Moses 
Fountain—a blue, gold and _ red- 
robed figure of the Prophet holding 
the tablet containing the Ten Com- 
mandments. Standing on a granite 
pedestal, he is pointing significantly 
to the dictum “thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of anything that is in heav- 
en above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water un- 
der the earth” while beneath him 
water pours into the stone basin. 
Berne’s fountains were once social 
centers of city life, where people 
came for their water and their gos- 
sip, and the ancient builders did 
their best to make them beautiful 
as well as utilitarian, even if they 
did ignore the commandment. 

Continuing around the cathedral, 
I turned down Kirchgasse, which 


quickly changes its name to Jun- 
kerngasse, an arcaded street that 
contains many beautiful old houses. 
At one time the wealthy, aristocratic 
families lived here, and some of the 
buildings still display their ances- 
tral coats, of arms. I particularly 
noticed No. 59, one of the hand- 
somest, and No. 47, the Erlacher- 
hof, where the municipal council 
meets. A short distance down this 
street I passed another fountain, 
this time of a lion—the Bubenderg 
Fountain, named after the family 
that founded Berne. 

Following the curve of Junkern- 
gasse to the end, I came out at its 
junction with Gerechtigkeitsgasse, 
crossed it, and turned right over the 
bridge—Nydeggbrucke—that spans 


, the Aare. Down below on my left I 


saw the oldest section of the city. An 
ancient church stands there now, on 
the site of a still more ancient castle, 
built around 1160. 

Across the bridge on my right I 
arrived at another of the celebrated 
attractions of the capital—the bear 
pits, housing, at the moment, six 
playful cubs and twelve older, far 
more blasé adults. An ancient 
statue, now in the Historical Mu- 
seum, suggests that a bear was the 
heraldic animal of Berne even when 
the Romans had a colony here. 
And, legend says, when Duke 
Berchtold V, founder of the present 
city, organized a hunt in the woods 
nearby, he decreed that the first ani- 
mal to be killed should give its 
name to the settlement. A bear—in 
German, bdy—met his specifications. 
Records going back to the Fifteenth 
Century indicate that even then 
there were bear pits close to the 
town walls. 

Today’s animals are a sophisti- 
cated lot, slightly bored by the tour- 
ists who throw figs and peanuts to 
them. While the cubs perform, the 
older ones try to get by with doing 
as little as possible. 

Leaving the pits and the wonder- 
ful view of the city over the river 
that I had from them, I crossed the 
street, went down a flight of steps 
marked Klosterlistutz, and walked 
a short distance along the road to 
the Alte Nydeggbrucke, the oldest 
bridge in Berne, which dates from 
around 1460. 

At the other end of it to my right 
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I found the Messenger Fountain—a 
man in medieval short coat and 
stockings, carrying a spear and a 
sheathed knife, and, at his side, the 
ever-present bear, also carrying a 
spear and a knife. 

Strolling up Nydeggstalden, I 
came out once more in Gerechtig- 
keitsgasse and walked along it, un- 
der the arcades past more fine old 
buildings housing modern shops, 
and, now and then, an open-air 
vegetable or flower stand, blazing 
with color. Some of these buildings 
are ancient guild houses, with al- 
most life-size figures symbolic of 
the various trades adorning their 
facades. Others have blue and red 
murals, still others coats of arms. 

Spaced at intervals along this 
street are more of the city’s foun- 
tains. The first one I passed was the 
Justice Fountain, a blindfolded, 
golden figure robed in blue, stand- 
ing on a pedestal above the heads 
of the Pope, the German Emperor, 
the Turkish Sultan, and the Mayor 
of Berne—the four most powerful 
men in the city at that time. At her 
feet as I walked by was a man from 
a nearby vegetable stand, washing 
lettuce in the water. 

Just before the second fountain, 
a small copy of the one that stands 
before the Pantheon in Rome (it 
has no name), I turned right into 
Rathausgasse, which is not identi- 
fied on the map, and after a block 
arrived at the Town Hall, a superb 
three-story grey sandstone building 
begun in 1406, with a steep red-tile 
roof soaring almost as high as the 
walls that support it, and a brightly 
colored row of coats of arms of the 
different districts of the canton of 
Berne immediately under the eaves. 
In the square before the building 
I came upon the Venner Fountain— 
this one a warrior with red stockings 
and a silver coat of armor, carrying 
a golden sword in his left hand and, 
in his right, a standard showing a 
black bear on a red and gold field. 
Clinging to his right leg is—guess 
what?—a black bear also armed with 
a sword. 

To the left of the Town Hall I 
saw another church—St. Peter and 
Paul—built about a hundred years 
ago. Passing it, I walked back to 
Gerechtigkeitsgasse and continued 
right past the fountain, which 
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On Market Day, official dignity of Parliament Square yields to throngs of produce-shoppers. | 


stands on a spot where once a cross 
stood and local justice was adminis- 
tered. 

Just beyond it on the left hand 
side of the street I noticed a’ brown 
and gold ape-like figure in front of 
a house—symbol of the Decorator’s 
Guild, and, a few doors farther 
along ‘on the right, the figure of 
an African—the Importers’ Guild. 
Stepping out from under the ar- 
cades to observe it better, I had a 
wonderful camera shot up the 
street, past more fountains to the 
clock tower at the end, and, above 
the roofs on the left, the cathedral 
spire. 

Next I came to the Samson Foun- 
tain, a red-clothed figure opening 
the mouth of a golden lion, and 
then the Zahringer Fountain—two 
bears this time, a big one wearing 
medieval armor and a crown, and a 
little one at his feet, peacefully eat- 
ing grapes. 

Paging the clock tower, I turned 
right on the other side of it and 
walked a few steps along Kornhaus- 
brucke to the Ogre Fountain, show- 
ing a monster devouring children— 
a reminder that a deep moat once 


ran by here.under the town wall, 
into which many children fell and 
were drowned. 


Retracing my steps to the corner, 


p 


| 
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I turned right into Marktgasse, its: 
arcades filled with stalls selling; 
flowers and fruit and vegetables. In) 
a few moments I came to the Marks-. 
man Fountain—a man in a coat of! 
mail, with a bear at his feet, who) 
also has a gun, and, beyond it, the: 
Anna Seiler Fountain, erected in) 


honor of a woman who, 


hospital. | 
At the end of this street, I walked 
by the Prison Tower, once part 


of the ancient fortifications that! 


surrounded Berne, and continued 
straight ahead down Spitalgasse to: 
the Bagpiper Fountain, which de- 
picts a red piper, a grey goose and 
golden children playing around the 
base. Then [ returned to the Prison: 
Tower, veered left in front of it, 
and went past the Dutch Tower 
(No. 15 on this street) , where men 
used to gather to smoke in secret, 
since the city fathers were opposed 
to the habit, more on economic 
than on moral grounds—it cost 
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in 1854,. 
gave her fortune to found a local 


too much money to import tobacco. 

Two blocks from Spitalgasse I 
turned left into Aarbergergasse, and 
there I found still another foun- 
tain—the Ryfh, a bearded warrior 
dressed in red and blue jacket and 
stockings and wearing a head piece 
of metal feathers. A few minutes 
beyond it, on the corner of Genfer- 
gasse, I stopped for lunch at the 
Simplon Cafe—good food and lots 
of it for about a dollar. 

After lunch I walked to my right 
two blocks along Genfergasse to 


Hodlerstrasse, where 1. found the 


Kunstmuseum directly © across the 
street. It opens for the- afternoon 
at 2:00. There I saw One of the 
world’s finest collections of Paul 
Klee, a native of Berne, as well as 
magnificent pictures by Marc Cha- 
gall and other moderns. 

Outside the museum I turned 
right, strolled to Lorrainebrucke, 
crossed the bridge, and went down 
a flight of steps on my right past 
sweet-smelling flowers into the bo- 


~ tanical gardens. In that shady oasis 


I rested for a while, listening to the 
birds .and admiring: the scenery. 
Then I climbed the steps once more 


and continued along the street un- 
til I came to Schanzlihalde, where I 
turned right. Ahead of me I saw 
a sign advertising the Kursaal, my 
destination. 

In front of this ad I veered left 
up the hill and in a few minutes 
arrived at the entrance. Following 
the sound of music, I came to a large 
room opening onto an outdoor ter- 
race, filled with tables where peo- 
ple were having afternoon tea and 
listening to an orchestra play Vien- 
nese waltzes. I joined them, en- 
chanted by the music and the view 
of the red-tiled roofs of the old city 
across the river and, in the distance, 
the white-capped Alps. It’s a fine 
place to idle away time, and the 
Bernese do just that, gossiping, 
knitting or just enjoying the music, 
which starts every afternoon at 
3:45. 

Pulling myself away at last, I 
crossed the bridge to the right just 
in front of the Kursaal, went left 
at the first street on the other side— 
Kornhausstrasse—walked a_ block, 
turned right into Viktoristrasse, and 
just beyond the corner came to a 
sign that said “Stadt-Omnibus O”. 


Under eaves of 551-year-old Town Hall are heraldic shields of Berne's municipal districts. 
£ 


I took it to the Rose Gardens, three 
stops away, paying 30 centimes for 
the ride. 

From the bus stop I doubled back 
a few steps to the entrance of this 
spacious, quiet park with tree- 
shaded walks and benches, a won- 
derful place to spend a sunset. Set- 
tling myself on a bench, I had 
another fine view down on the roofs 
of the city, the winding river, the 
steeply pointed church spires, and 
the impressive clock tower where I’d 
begun my day. 

When I left the gardens, I crossed 
the street, walked right to the bus 
stop and took bus O back to the sta- 
tion, near the baroque Church of 
the Holy Ghost I’d seen that morn- 


ing. From there it was only a short 


distance to my hotel. 

That night I went to one of 
Berne’s smartest night clubs—Chi- 
kito, at Neuengasse 28—to see the 
floor show, and in the morning I 
set out again. 

On the corner of Schauplatzgasse 
and Christoffelgasse by Loeb’s De- 
partment Store, I took bus T, also 
marked Tierpark, and, paying 30 
centimes again, rode past Parlia- 
ment and the Casino, over Kirch- 
enfeldbrucke, and got off at the first 
stop on the other side—Helvetia- 
platz. Straight across the street I 
saw the Historical Museum, a big, 
castle-like building with a central 
wall mural showing an ancient his- 
torian writing madly in his book. 

Inside I found an interesting col- 
lection of Roman pottery, native 
art from the Sudan, ancient Egyp- 
tian statues, African tribal robes 
and headdresses, an Oriental room 
with Indian, Persian and Arabic 
objects; old musical instruments 
and printing presses, peasant cos- 
tumes and an outrigger canoe—a 
conglomeration that should be his- 
torical enough for anybody, espe- 
cially since there’s no admission 
charge. 

Outside the building I turned 
left along Bernastrasse and in a few 
minutes came to the Museum of 
Natural History, where I paid 50 
centimes to see stuffed animals— 
don’t ask me why. However, if you 
like stuffed animals, this is the place 
for you—antelopes, ostriches, zebras, 
bongos, forest hogs, mountain goril- 
las and similar specimens from half 
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the world, plus Barry the Saint 
Bernard. Barry is a famous dog, at 
least over here, if somewhat neg- 
lected elsewhere, having carried his 
cask of brandy to I don’t know how 
many snow-stranded people, there- 
by quenching their thirst if not 
always saving their lives. 

Having seen the animals dead, I 
went next to see them alive. Outside 
the museum I crossed the street and 
walked left to the first T bus sign 
one block away, got a bus, rode 
through the residental district and, 
at the first stop, got off near the 
entrance of the Tierpark straight 
ahead, a dense forest so primeval 
looking that it might be miles from 
the city. 

Inside the park, taking the main 
road as-it curved under the trees 
where birds were singing away, I 
looked for tiers, or deer, and in a 
few moments actually found them, 
plus an assortment of other animals, 
such as ibex, chamois and elk. 

A short distance beyond their en- 


closures I came to a sign which said 
“Vivarium,” followed it to the right 
past pheasants and peacocks, and, 
paying 50 centimes, entered that 
building to look over an astonishing 
assortment of birds and fish from 
all over the world, exotically 
marked with just about all the col- 
ors in the rainbow. 

Leaving the wildlife, I retraced 
my way to the stop sign and boarded 
a bus that was going in the same 
direction as the one that had 
brought me here. It circled through 
another part of the residential dis- 
trict and then went back to the cen- 
ter across Kirchenfeldbrucke. I got 
off in Casinoplatz, walked straight 
ahead, and just beyond the Ogre 
Fountain came to the Kornhaus- 
keller on my left, a big building that 
was once used for storing corn. 

Entering the first door, I descend- 
ed to the basement, where I found 
a fine old restaurant with an im- 
mense, vaulted ceiling and a huge 
wine barrel, more than a story high, 
forming part of the end wall. AI- 
though famous and _ picturesque, 


the place is not expensive. An ex 
cellent lunch will run $1.50 up. 

That afternoon I took an ex 
cursion into the country aroun 
Berne. There are several of them 
all leaving at 2:00 p.m., availabl 
through any travel agent. They g« 
to Interlaken, Grindelwald, aroun¢ 
the Lake of Thun, past castles 
chalets and mountains, and provid 
an éasy and comfortable way o 
sightseeing in that part of Switzer 
land, with its magnificent vistas anc 
ancient towns. 

I liked the journey so much tha 
the next morning I took a day-lons 
trip. There are several of these, too 
heading for such picturesque spot 
as the Castle of Chillon, Montreux 
Gruyeres, Fribourg, and Gstaad 
One of them even provides a granc 
tour of the Alps. 

As Berne is so centrally located 
I found it a convenient place to sta) 
while I saw other sections of the 
country, and every evening for hal 
a week, after visiting glaciers, lake: 
and modern cities, I returned here 
to sleep in the Middle Ages. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 


weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 


Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| am planning a trip to 


| am going by car from 


and would like information on: 


and would like a routing 


t 
PLANE BUS HOTELS : 
SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 
There will be in my party. | plan to pies 


leave 


and return 
Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 
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Address Address 
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AHIB JAHAN ZEB, who is the Wali of Swat, oversees with gentle but absolute authority the lives of more than 
half a million people in his 4,000-square-mile territory tucked away in the northwestern corner of West Pakis- 
tan. With a special permit to enter the unique State of Swat, TRAVEL’s wandering camera passed inspection 
by the border guards (top picture) , crossed the creaking, one-way bridge over the Swat River (center) , got a start- 
ling lens-full of the state-supported college (bottom) with its unusual spiral staircases, then, as the next two pages 


illustrate, made a photographic survey of this forgotten corner of the world. 
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Swati life centers 
around small valley 
villages that former- 
ly were fortified 
against bandits. 


Pilgrims pray at tomb, 
above, of present 
Wali’s father, who 
founded state of 

Swat in 1917, 
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Regular road stops at 
village of Bahrain, 
where valley narrows 
so that houses must 
be built on stilts. 
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Changing styles in 
Swat are exemplified 
by young policeman 
in beret, bearded up- 
land goatherd. 
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At Boynton, Fla., south of 
Palm Beach, Gulf Stream 
comes inshore, bringing big, 
steel-spring sailfish with it. 


BY B. DE HOLGUIN 


TRIKING Now off the east coas} 
of Florida, swelling the Gul 
Stream with their numbers 

come the thousands upon thousand! 
of big sailfish. They swarm in packs 
escaping from the chilly north, te 
jump and quiver like perpendicula) 
arrows in the sun-warmed air of 
Boynton. 

As sure as Thanksgiving com 
in November, those big sails will b 
out there this month. For proo} 
take a casual glafice at the red o 
white flags lashed to the outriggin 
of the dozen or more fishing boat 
congregated in Boynton water: 
These flags tell the story of ho» 
many sailfish have been landed u 
to that hour of the day by each boa: 
a white flag for each sailfish kep 
red for each sailfish released. O! 
any profitable day you may cour 
close to 30. 

If you hanker for your share ¢ 
those sails\take a fishing holidz 
over Thanksgiving or thereabou. 
and give Boynton a try. 

Boynton Beach happens to | 
Florida’s nearest point to the Gu 
Stream. When you hire a boat fro: 
the Boynton docks, you waste nop 
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_of your valuable charter time in a 
long trip to reach the fish, because 
yon need exactly ten minutes to 
speed from the dock to action. 
Boynton provides the sole inlet for 
all ocean-going boats between Palm 
Beach and Boca Raton, with its 
added advantage of that closer 
proximity to the Gulf Stream’s 
happy hunting grounds. 

To reach Boynton from any 
major city you have your choice of 
flying into the Palm Beach Interna- 
tional Airport, landing your pri- 
vate plane at close-in Lantana 
Field, nosing your boat down the 
inter-coastal waterway to Boynton’s 
front-door docks, or sedately arriv- 
| ing by train, bus or car. 

In the near vicinity of the docks, 
you find a variety of motels for your 
sleeping comfort. These range from 
}| the superlatively luxurious La 
Coquille where the rooms rate 
$40.06 a day in the February-to- 
}) April season, to the homey Inlet 
View Court, which charges $2.00 a 
day for an efficiency apartment 
within walking distance of the 
| docks. Others include the Sea 
}| Horse, with an elegant room and 
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With expert aid of Boynton charterboat captains, even youngsters can land high-jumping sails. 


walled patio for $15.00 a day, the 
beachfront Sun ’n Surf Apartments 
with ocean-view rooms for $5.00 a 
day, and the central Ann-Marie at 
$3.00 daily. . 

Restaurants around Boynton 
magnetize the majority of their 
clientele from swank Palm Beach 
and Delray, which is a solid indica- 
tion of their gourmet value. Tropi- 
cal Acres, the former Scampt’s, is 
five minutes from the docks. It spe- 
cializes in fine charcoal-broiled 
steaks flagged to your personal or- 
der and delivered to chefs in full 
view at an open grill. Prices range 
from $3.50 up, including a salad. 
Busch’s, three minutes from the 
docks, offers a concoction that in- 
cludes lobster, oysters, crab, mus- 
sels, pompano, clams and snails all 
tenderly cooked on the same dish. 
Maison Pierre, five minutes from 
the docks, serves French delicacies 
including bowiilabatsse, poulet en 
casserole and crépes suzette from 
the recipe collection of its owner, 
an Almanac de Gotha Count. As tor 
plain but satisfying fare, the nearby 
Howard Johnson’s will supply your 
needs. 


TRAVEL’S FISHING ADVENTURE 


For entertainment other than 
deep-sea fishing, you have the many 
diversions offered in Palm Beach to 
idle away the evening hours of your 
Thanksgiving vacation. There is a 
new Jai-Alai Fronton, a speedway 
with auto racing weekly, dog racing 
at the Kennel Club, polo with 
world-famous players, nightclubs 
with intriguing names like the Alibi 
and the Taboo. 

But you came to Boynton to fish 
those sails and, as the main object 


‘of your trip, you arrive promptly 


at eight o’clock sharp to meet the 
captain of your chartered boat at 
the docks. With breakfast under 
your belt, and a picnic lunch stowed 
away in an appropriate basket, you 
are ready and eager to go. 

This particular morning you 
charter the Lucky Penny II, with 
Captain Fred Hastings at the helm. 
To charter the Lucky Penny ITI at 
this time of the season, your costs 
average $30.00 for half a day, 
$50.00 from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Captain Hastings supplies the 
equipment, the bait and the ice. 
You need to bring nothing except 
your money and your lunch. as 

The Lucky Penny II provides 
sport for four fishermen, but if your 
party is larger there is bunk space 
under the ship’s hood for more pas- 
sengers to come along for the ride 
and take turns at the available lines. 

Cruising away from the docks, 
you glimpse Consuelo Vanderbilt 
Balsan’s home, Casa Alva, and the 
Herbert Pulitzer Jr.’s Florida cot- 
tage near Lantana. Other famous 
showplaces that you see while sail- 
ing this gold coast include Col. 
Robert McCormick’s, now  con- 
verted into the exclusive Mayfair 
Social Register Club, Mrs. Merri- 
weather Post’s Mar-A-Lago, and the 
Robert R. Young’s mansion. 

Leaving the inland waterway, 
you pass under the inlet’s bridge, 
grab at your ship’s rail for a brief 
but very rough moment when you 
meet the open sea, and sail direct 
to the Gulf Stream. If you are prone 
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to be seasick you take that drama- 
maine pill, if you sunburn easily 
from a tropical sea’s reflections you 
smear your lips with that thick 
white protector and grease the rest 
cf your exposed skin. 

Meanwhile, Captain Hastings is 
darting over the deck like the busy 
man he is. With the steering gear 
on automatic, he places the reels in 
their sockets, the lines played out 
until they are taut and fish-tempt- 
ing with their flies skipping for 
those blue runners that you need as 
live bait for the sails. 

For a full hour you follow the 
beach contours, hauling in the blue 


runners as they swerve around the 


shoals. Fighting the crashing surf 
or lolling in the flecked spray of a 
wave’s trough, the Lucky Penny II 
rides after the bait. The sun grows 
hotter, mirrored by the tawny sands 
and the shimmering water, but as 
you reach for refreshment, Captain 
Hastings calls a halt for the blue 
runners and heads out for the deep 
sea and those sails. 

With a deft, almost surgical 
stroke, he imbeds a big hook in the 
backs of those living blue runners 
and gives them their freedom. 
Choosing four as a beginning, he 
releases the fish and you watch them 
shiver away as the lines play out. 

Above you, the outrigging is set 
for action. Bucking the Gulf 
Stream, the Lucky Penny IT speeds 
closer to a group of fishing boats 
that are bunched together like 
guests at a wedding. But Captain 
Hastings is aiming for a petroleum- 
colored ribbon of ocean to one side 
of the fleet, and as he enters it, you 
thrill to your first strike there in 
that deceptive calm. 

Down snaps the tie in your line 
up above you-in the outrigging. Out 
zips the thin but hardy cord. Over 
bends your pole with the arch of a 
rainbow. Now you're working like 
you've seldom worked before. You 
could have a wild bronco on that 
hook for the weight you feel. Your 
arms ache, your muscles plead for 
relief. But you hold on, playing out 
that line as the big fish zigzags and 
reeling in hard when he feints to- 
ward the ship. 

And then you see that sail jump. 

Streaking out like a shaft of blue 
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light, the fish seems to stand upon 
the waters for one long moment. 
Then the huge creature leaves its 
vertical position for a flip back into 
the deep. But now you have met 
your adversary in the flesh and you 
are better able to judge his poten- 
tial. 

“Looks to be an eighty pounder,” 
Fred Hastings comments, his eyes 
narrowed in the direction of the 
fish’s dive. “Going to be a tough 
one to boat.” “is 

You don’t have time to give an 
answering shrug, because that fish 
of yours noses for the bottom: You 
struggle, but the fish is game. The 
battle continues for twenty minutes, 
a half hour. 

Suddenly you reel in all the line, 
the sail gives a few spasmodic jerks 
alongside, its great rubbery blue 
crest boning in and out like a bel- 
lows. Captain Hastings grabs the 
pointed sword and flips the fish on 
to the deck. With one clean blow 
the sail is killed, and now you have 
time for a close look. 

The long, slim silvery body dark- 
ens into a midnight-blue where it 
is joined by a marine-blue dorsal fin 
that spreads to a width of three feet. 
By the stiletto that stabs out from a 
beak-base, you recognize that sail- 


Unexpected dividends like giant 
hammerhead shark, above, often 
add variety to sailfishing trips. 


fish’s family relationship to the 
swordfish, but your sail has teeth 
and scales. 

“Trophy or steaks?” Captain 
Hastings asks with his easy grin. 

“That depends,” you say. “Brief 
me on the trouble and expense.” 

“No trouble in either case. At 
Lyman’s on the docks they'll smoke 
this and ship you the steaks in 
about’ two weeks, or stuff it for 
mounting and railroad express it to 
you in three months. The smoked 
steaks on a fish this size will run you 
about $8.00. A good mounting job 
will cost upwards of $100.” 

“I guess I'll take the steaks. But 
what do they taste like?” 

“Good, plenty good, like turkey 
crossed with tuna. You can give 
your friends a Sailfish Party. The 
meat goes over big as cocktail ap- 
petizers. And by the way, you get 
a certificate for this fish. It’s free, 
a neatly printed diploma that states 
the length and weight in nice plain 
letters anyone can read. You can 
hang it on the wall instead of this 
fish.” 

“Tell me,” you begin hopefully, 
“am I pretty far from the record 
catch for a sail in these waters?” 

“You sure are,’ the Captain 
laughs, as he baits your hook afresh. | 


Early morning hours find an- 
glers converging on chartered 
boats at Boynton Inlet Docks. 
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_ “We've caught some whoppers here 


” 


af. 


off Boynton. Let me see... Richard 


Geyer hauled in the world’s record 
wahoo right here in April, 1955. 
The critter weighed in at 136 
pounds. Then’there was the wom- 
an’s world’s record kingfish at 54 
pounds, and the record $814- 
pound dolphin brought in on a 
three-thread line, plus the Atlantic 
and United States record 210-pound 
Allison tuna. That tuna was caught 
by Les Curfman from the Lucky 


penny.” 


Sobered by this array of past ac- 
complishments, you try again. But 
now your luck has’ changed. Witlf 
that white flag flapping from the 
outrigging, the flag that announces 
your success, the fish seem to sense 
danger and keep their distance. 

You enjoy some good sport with 
an amberjack that hits your bait, 
followed by an uneven struggle with 
a small bonita that nibbled at your 
blue runner too close to the hook. 
A middle-sized kingfish, a thin bar- 


-racuda with its grinning jaws of 


teeth, a fat little tuna and a larger 
bonita strike your bait and land on 
the ice one after another. 

“Let’s change your bait and see 
what happens,’ Captain Hastings 
suggests by noon, digging four new 


lea - 
Between sailfish strikes, Gulf Stream ang 
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hooks down the mouths of his baby 
sailfish that have been shipped 
aboard for this purpose. 

Shortly afterward you land a neat 
dolphin, its brilliant iridescent col- 
ors worthy of the trophy plate for 
which you destine this fish. And 
now that you boat one dolphin, all 
the other members of your party 
have equal luck because you have 
struck rich with a school. 

Captain Hastings advises you that 
he will slit these fish into steaks for 
you and your party to dine on that 
evening, adding that the meat is 
extra delicious when fried with thin 
slabs of bacon. 

The talk of food ends with a 
break for lunch. As though fore- 
warned, the wind dies down, the 
waves diminish and there is a slack 
in the fish action. 

The noon hours drift into mid- 
afternoon with the Lucky Penny 
lazing along the Boynton coast. 
Shadows begin to lengthen and you 
find yourself taking furtive glimpses 
at your watch, counting the minutes 
of charter time that remain. 

To sharpen your appetite, a boat 
alongside cruises to a strike. Now 
you play observer. You watch as 
your neighbor battles, his rod bend- 
ing in that great arch, his line siz- 


lers can catch bonita, barracuda, tuna, other species. 


zling out. You see the fish soar like 
a ballet dancer, lifting high over 
the glittering water in that magnifi- 
cent plunge into an unfamiliar ele- 
ment, the air. You look on as your 
competitor reels in until his fish is 
decked. And the sight whets your 
craving for another sail of your own 
as could no other experience. You 
wish for that heavy tug at your line, 
you wish hard. 

Luck is with you. The words are 
hardly out of your mouth when the 
strike comes, and comes big. There 
is a mighty, burning rush of line 
under your thumb. The knot is out 
of the line again up there beside the 
outrigging, the pole is curved into 
the classic half circle. You have 
hooked a second sailfish and this 
time it’s a monster. 

You fight that big fellow with 
every ounce of strength you are able 
to muster. Captain Hastings leaves 
the helm to call cautionary advice. 
You give the fish his head as sug- 
gested, you go easy on that all- 
important mouth. 

“Don’t yank, easy does its Has- 
tings says, “easy now.” 

You obey orders, you follow ev- 
ery shred of advice, battling all the 
while. When your second sail takes 
his grand leap, you gasp. The others 
of your party suck in their breaths. 
Even Captain Hastings himself lets 
go with a rare whistle. 

This is a sailfish that approaches 
the record. You recognize the fact, 
as does Captain Hastings. But when 
you have tamed your sail and are 
reeling in the fish alongside, you 
hear a question. 

“Keep or release?” Captain Has- 
tings asks, quietly, meaningfully. 

You look down at that fin-crested 
silver and blue tube of a fish. You 
ponder. A selfish man would dis- 
regard the fact that he collected a 
sail that morning and add this sec 
ond prize as well. But you gaze 
across the twilight-tinted water and 
make a quick decision. 

“Release,” you say. 

Captain Hastings cuts the line, 
the huge silver-blue sailfish plunges 
down into the deep. But as you 
cruise into Boynton’s sunset-painted 


channel the red flag that proclaims. 


a release waves gaily from the Lucky 
Penny II. @ 
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Outside typical Taiwan (Formosa) 
temple, food peddlers set-up shop. 
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HREE-QUARTERS of the way 

from Japan to Hong Kong the 

island of Formosa rises green 
and mountainous from the blue 
Pacific. Sixteenth-century Portu- 
“guese navigators, sailing along its 
precipitous eastern cliffs, called it 
Ilha Formosa, “Island Beautiful.” 
Today, five centuries later, more 
and more travelers in the Far East 
are stopping over for a visit to For- 
mosa, and, what’s more, they are 
- coming back again and again for 
the gracious Chinese hospitality, 
good food and magnificent scenery. 


Formosa has a 46t to offer the: 


tourist. For the adventurous there 
are mountain trails“and unexplor- 
ed jungles. For the scenery lover, 
there are high mountains and sea- 
scapes, there are Japanese-style re- 
sorts in not too remote areas with 
bubbling hot mineral springs to 
soak in. And for the casual tourist 
there’s China itself and lots of it, 
because nowhere else in the world 
_ today can the visitor savor the at- 


and Canadian Pacific, whose planes 
all land at the big and modern 
Sungshan Airport near Taipei. Pas- 
senger-cargo ships of several Ameri- 
can and foreign shipping lines dock 
at the port of Keelung, 30 miles 
north of ‘Taipei. First-class hotel ac- 
commodations in Taipei are at pres- 
ent limited to the Friends of China 
Club in the city and the very popu- 
lar Grand Hotel perched on lovely 
Yuan Shan Hill on the edge of 
town. Both of them offer comfort- 
able rooms at $5.00 a day for two, 
and up, and excellent American or 
Chinese cuisine, the latter about 
$4.50 a day, the American a bit 
cheaper. At either hotel, the travel- 
er can obtain tourist information 
of any kind, guide and taxi services, 
rail and plane tickets. 

A one-day stopover, if that is all 
the time a traveler can afford, will 
allow a few hours to explore the 
streets of Taipei, the capital of 
Free China. It’s a city of 735,000, 
founded 100 years ago, but beauti- 
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mosphere of old China—the teem- 
ing population, the bustling, color- 
ful streets, the picturesque rural 
life. Yet Formosa is China with a 
difference, a China greatly indus- 
trialized and Westernized by 50 
years of Japanese occupation, fol- 
lowed by ten years of well-spent 
American-aid funds. Principal 
streets are wide and paved and 
palm-lined, the north-south trunk 
road is asphalt all the way, well- 
kept fast trains and buses run ev- 
erywhere. People are well-dressed, 
well-fed. Epidemic diseases are un- 
der control. Beggars are almost non- 
existent. Formosa is a modern 
China, which even visiting “old 
China hands” find an eye-opening 
experience. ; 
Formosa is served by several air- 
lines, including Civil Air ‘Transport 
(CAT), Northwest, Thai Airways 
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fied and lavishly laid out by the 
Japanese during their 1895-1945 
stay. Wide sweeping boulevards 
lined with palms and large govern- 
ment buildings are in contrast with 
the narrow teeming streets of the 
old Chinese section. U. S. bombers, 
with excellent discrimination, 
dropped their loads only on the 
Japanese section, as the grateful 
Taiwanese will remind you. Both 
sections are remarkably clean, well 
kept and safe. A foreigner would 
never be molested at any hour in 
any part of Formosa. 

Stores are well-stocked with the 
wares of China. Especially buyable 
is Taiwan coral-ware from the Pes- 
cadores Islands. Rattan of-all kinds 
is plentiful and cheap. Those love- 
ly, heavily carved teak-and-camphor 
chests, once available only in Hong 
Kong, are now on sale in Taipei. 


Taiwan tea of all kinds—Oolong, 
jasmine, green—is packed in attrac- 
tive presentation tins. 

For an extraordinary lunch, visit 
the Circular Market, west of the 
railroad station, in the Taiwanese 
section of the city. Here scores of 
little eating stalls, offer every con- 
ceivable kind of Chinese food—the 
tasty sliced mutton and_ pressed 
duck of Peking, beef with oyster 
sauce, creamed shark fins so loved 
by the Cantonese, the spicy dishes 
of Szechwan, the sea food of Shan- 
ghai. They are all here in colorful 
abundance because to Formosa have 
come refugees from all parts of 
China. 

To serve the large foreign com- 


-munity, which is mainly American, 


two daily newspapers are published 
in English, China News and China 
Post, both giving good coverage of 
local and international news. 
Imported liquors and cigarettes 
can be purchased only in the 


Taiwan Tobacco & Wine Monopoly — 


POVER 


Bureau, which operates branches in 
the principal cities for foreign 
visitors. Prices are slightly cheaper 
than in the U. S. The only public 
bars on the island are in the Grand 
Hotel, the Friends of China Club, 
and the Evergreen Hotel at Sun- 
Moon Lake, and payment for 
drinks must be in American cash. 
All kinds of films can be purchased 
in Taipei, and all, except Koda- 
chrome, can be processed locally. 

Even if the traveler has only one 
day to spend in Formosa, he should 
take a taxi to volcanic To-Tun 
Mountain, twenty minutes outside 
the city. To its sides cling the hot 
sulphur spring resorts of Yangmin- 
sham (Grass Mountain) and Pei- 
Tou. 

On the way you will see the lush 
green rice fields and the wide Tam- 
sui River, at whose mouth the old 
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Spanish Castle of San Domingo was 
erected in the Seventeenth Century. 
The Tamsui Golf Course is one of 
the best in the Far East. Between 
Yangmingshan and Pei-Tou there 
is a weird valley alive with steam 
vents and bright-yellow sulphur 
springs which remind American 
visitors of Yellowstone. In spring, 
the cherry and azalea blossoms of 
Mt. Ta-Tun are at their gorgeous 
best. Also in the neighborhood is 
the Horticultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Shih-Lin, where the inter- 
nationally famous Formosan orchids 
are cultivated. They are well worth 
seeing, especially the Butterfly 
Orchid (Phalenopsis Formosana) 
which originates in the forests of 
southern Formosa, and is the pride 
of the island—two wide petals and 
a lip supported by three calyzes, the 
lavender-colored whole resembling 
a dancing butterfly. Ten dollars is 
enough for a taxi ride through this 
area—a bus trip would be much 
cheaper. 

One more day in Taipei will per- 
mit a trip into the nearby high 
mountains to the resort of Wu-Lai. 
It takes about an hour and twenty 
minutes by highway bus (twenty 
cents) , or an hour by taxi ($10.00) . 
Either way, you go through magnifi- 
cent gorges, with mountainsides 
fantastically terraced to save every 
inch of soil for rice growing. At 
Wu-Lai there’s a bridal-veil water- 
fall 200 feet high, reached by a push- 
car railway operated by aborigines, 
who will dance in their tribal cos- 
tumes for a few cents. Overnight ac- 
commodations are primitive, how- 
ever, and the traveler would do well 
to return to his Taipei hotel. 

Two additional days in Formosa 
allows you the overnight trip to pic- 
turesque Sun-Moon Lake set high 
in the central mountains of the is- 
land. Excellent express trains run 
from Taipei to Taichung, a three- 
hour trip for $1.00. The daily DC-3 
plane takes only 30 minutes, costs 
$4.00. From Taichung you may go 
to the lake by either bus or taxi (60 
cents or $15.00, respectively) , a fas- 
cinating four-hour ride past ter- 
raced rice fields, hillsides covered 
with neat groves of tea, and vast 
plantations of bananas and’ pine- 
apples. The last part is through 
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dense tropical rain-forest, with vis- 
tas of jungle-covered mountains on 
every side. Formosa’s jagged central 
spine boasts ten peaks over 10,000 
feet. The road is good—and will 
soon be paved all the way to the 
lake. 

Sun-Moon Lake is man-made—it 
feeds the largest hydroelectric plant 
in the island—yet is lovely nonethe- 
less. The best hotel is the Evergreen. 
It is Japanese-built but recently 
modernized and thoroughly com- 
fortable.° Perched very high above 
the placid lake, it is surrounded by 
one of the most notable flower gar- 
dens in Formosa. Food is Chinese 
and of high quality, and an Ameri- 
canbreakfast is available. About 
$14.00 a day for two will cover ev- 
erything, both food and lodging. 
Motorboating, fishing and swim- 
ming are some of the Lake’s attrac- 
tions. Not to be missed is the village 
of ‘Taiyal aborigines across the lake 
from the hotels. Probably of Malay- 
an origin, Formosa’s aborigines 
number only 165,000 in a total 
population of 9,500,000, but they 
are an interesting and colorful peo- 
ple. Those in the high mountains 
are only recently weaned from the 
habit of head-hunting. The Japan- 
nese spent years subduing them. 
Today they are “tame,” yet their 


Boating, sightseeing jaunt to Pitan, in Hsintien, is popular outing with prosperous Formosans. 


dancing and singing are famous— 
for a few cents they will don their 
beaded tribal costumes and perform 
for visitors. A full day and two 
nights at Sun-Moon Lake is usual, 
yet the lake and aboriginal dancing 
can be “done” in the morning, al- 
lowing the traveler to arrive back in 
Taipei that night. 

A full tour of Formosa—around 
the island—requires seven or more 
days. They will be days long re- 
membered. The cost is about $8.00 
a day per person, if you use buses 
and train more often than the big 
American taxis which are in evi- 
dence everywhere at about 22 cents 
a mile. 

After a visit to Sun-Moon Lake, 
the island-girdling visitor returns 
to Taichung and travels by train to 
Chayi and thence by bus or taxi 
to the hot-spring resort of Kwanze- 
ling, whose sulphurous mud baths 
are among the best of the island, 
there to spend the night in a deep 
gorge. In December and January, 
the wild poinsettias on the moun- 
tain sides are alone worth the visit. 
An early morning trip up to the 
“Firehole” lets you view natural gas 
flames from a rocky hole. You can 
then go back to the city of Chayi 
to entrain for the old city of Tai- 
nan, second largest of Formosa and 
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Travel methods in Free China include modern aircraft, this one man-power railcar at Yuanli. 


the ancient capital. The temple- 
of seven- 
teenth-century Dutch settlers, and 
four miles east the fishing village 
of An Peng contains the remains of 
Fort Zeelandia, where the Dutch 
held off Koxinga’s forces for some 
time until overwhelmed. You then 
travel south to industrial Kaohsi- 
ung, through the orange-growing 
plains of Pingtung, down to the 
southern tip of the island, Goose- 
nose, near which the hot-spring re- 
sort of Szechunghsi offers gracious 
overnight accommodation. Then 
take the breath-taking trip across 
the mountainous center of the is- 
land to Taitung, either by daily 
DC-3 plane from Kaohsiung or by 
road. A taxi would cost about 
$20.00, the bus $2.00, but either 
way the eight-hour road trip is a 
tiring one. Outside Taitung is the 
hot spring of Chih-Pen—clear car- 
bonated water—and the hotel there 
is good, overlooking a rock-filled 
river where the Ami tribe of abo- 
rigines sometimes comes from high 
mountain homes to bathe and wash 
clothes. 

From Taitung you continue to 
Hualien by plane or train. After a 
night in the new and bustling city 
of Hualien, the blue Pacific lapping 
its streets, you can go into the Ta- 
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roko Gorge, said by many to rival 
Yosemite. A hike of an hour or two 
into the Gorge is sufficient to see 
villages of tattooed aborigines, spi- 
dery suspension bridges over rush- 
ing torrents, and towering 10,000- 
foot mountains on each side. 

The road from Hualien to the 
fishing port of Suao on the north- 
east coast is one of the world’s most 
spectacular. Miles of it are chiseled 
out of sheer rock cliffs, hundreds 
of feet above the pounding surf. 
Traffic proceeds in one-way con- 
voys, controlled by telephone. The 
fainthearted can take the plane 
($4.00), but truly the five-hour, 
$2.00 bus trip along the cliffs is 
missed by few travelers, although at 
Suao they are glad to settle in their 
train seats for the three-hour run 
into Taipei, the seven-day round 
trip completed. 

A few days will allow some very 
interesting side trips. Every other 
day a narrow-gauge train chugs its 
winding way to the top of Mount 
Alisan from the city of Chayi. It’s 
only 50 miles, but the trip takes 
seven exciting hours over one of 
the most scenic railroad lines in 
the world. There's a hotel on Mt. 
Alisan, and the morning brings 
one of Formosa’s famous views— 
“the Cloudy Sea’—an ocean of 
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clouds below your feet, tinged with 
the red of the rising sun. But the 
Alisan trip is doubtful in the June- 
to-September typhoon season. 

The windswept Pescadores Is- 
lands are only a few minutes by 
plane from Tainan. A fishing area, 
the Islands also produce delicate 
pink coral. 

Formosa is dotted with hot 
springs, some! sulphur, some car- 
bonated, some mud, some just 
plain hot water. Besides those al- 
ready mentioned, there are many 
others, all of which have overnight 
accommodations, usually clean but 
not too fancy. The food will be un- 
distinguished, but the traveler can 


make out all right with combina-— 
tions of chicken, rice, pork, shrimp 
‘and various 


vegetables washed 
down by tea or a bottle of mild rice 
wine. 

The experienced tourist carries 


a list of what he likes to eat written 


in Chinese characters. Language 
can be a problem—the average For- 
mosan speaks the difficult multi- 
tonal Amoy dialect and also some 
Japanese. However, there’s usually 
someone around who can speak a 
surprising amount of English. 

No matter where the tourist has 
gone, and no matter whether he has 
stayed in Formosa a day or a week 
or a month, he will have received 
friendly hospitality everywhere. 
He will have spent about $8.00 a 
day. He will have eaten fairly well 
and traveled in comparative com- 
fort. The Japanese-style hotels in 
some places will have been a 
bit crude by U. S. standards—yet 
big plans are being made_ by 
both government and private en- 
terprises to improve the facilities 
for foreign tourists, especially be- 
fore the trade fair planned for 
1958. Millions of dollars have been 
allotted for construction of modern 
hotels at practically all resorts, with 
accommodations up to interna- 
tional standards. Visa requirements 
are being simplified, plans are afoot 
to give the tourist the highest rate 
of exchange, and roads to remote 
resorts are being paved. Free China 
is frankly after the tourist dollar, 
but Chinese hospitality being what 
it is, that dollar will be well-spent 
on a Formosa stopover. @ 
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ERE IS a story about a unique 
family vacation. The Jack 
Wood family of Miami, Florida, 
hopped aboard their sailboat and 
headed for the blue Bahama waters. 
They selected a small, sandy island 


—one of the hundreds that dot these 
waters—and set up their vacation 
headquarters. How they picnicked 
and beachcomhed and sailed together 
makes evocative reading for every 
family eager to maintain such close- 
ness. 


Y HUSBAND’S call reaches me, 

down the long stretch of 

beach where I stroll. Jack 
caught a good-sized grouper this 
morning—twenty pounds, maybe— 
and has taken over the barbecuing 
of it for lunch. His cry that it’s al- 
most ready rings out joyfully. As 
the fish cooks, I wander off along the 
shore, no tasks to hold me. I care 
not to hurry, it matters not how 
quickly I move along. I am carefree 
as the tradewinds that blow a steady 


‘breath upon the island. 


This is our island, for a while at 
least. This is our vacation, the four 
of us on a remote Bahama island 
together. Just Jack and I and the 
two we love most to be with, our 
teenage son Jackie and four-year- 
old Lisa. 

We have traveled far and wide 
each year, always as a family unit. 
We have crossed three continents 
together, and sailed the Mississippi, 
the Gulf, the Caribbean Sea. This 
time, we conceived a new plan. We 
would find an island—one of the 
hundreds of uninhabited stretches 
of coral rock and sand that rear out 
of the jewel-like Bahama waters— 
and call it our paradise. We would 
swim and fish and roam _ sandy 
beaches. We would relax and play 
together, away from the complexi- 
ties of the city, away even from 
many conveniences of modern liv- 
ing. Such a vacation would give us 
opportunity to appraise our life to- 
gether, to look at it afresh, to appre- 
ciate each other in a setting that is 
purely nature’s own. 

Our island is Gunn Cay, a tiny 
site fringing the Grand Bahama 
Bank, some 45 miles east of the 
Florida coast. She lies along the 
edge of the Gulf Stream in shimmer- 
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ing blue, incredibly clear water 
Her beaches are sand and sloping, 
meeting the lapping/ocean gradual- 
ly. Her north shore forms a crescent 
that affords good harboring for our 
boat, and here we have selected our 
summer playground. 

There are many ways to enjoy 
and explore an untouched island. 
Slip off your shoes. Take a stroll in 
any direction along the beach. See 


_the treasury of shells embroidering 


the place where you walk! Here a 
pink-lipped conch, a scattering of 
key limpets, a pair of sunrise shells. 
Pick them up, feel their hardness, 
their curving ridges, note their in- 
tricate coloring, both subtle and 
bold. 

Away from the water’s edge, be- 
yond the markings of the tide upon 
the beach, tall sea grass grows, 
strong and golden and rustling 
against the painted sky. Pluck a 
single leaf and examine its braided 
design, as though plaited and then 
pressed by human hands. 

Walk to the point of the island, 
where sand gives way to jagged 
hunks of coral, gray and pocketed 
against the beating sea and sun. 
Here an army of crabs have taken 
over, setting the whole place in mo- 
tion as they scuttle dryly away, em- 
ploying their peculiar sidewise gait. 
There is a veritable concert of 
small, hard noises as crabs clamp 
tight their claws in instinctive pro- 
test at our intrusion. Standing still 
to listen, it is as though a giant pop- 
corn machine were at full steam, 
crack-pop-cracking a dozen kernels 
every second. 

Swim out into the great ocean, 
its gleaming surface broken up in- 
to a million facets, like a turquoise 
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On beach at Gunn Cay, suc- 
culent smell of barbecued 


grouper brings young, old 
alike to view proceedings. 


All hands help ready family 
sloop Driftwood for sight- 
seeing sail to neighboring 
Grand Bahama Bank island. 
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mosaic. The salt water is infinitely 
refreshing, providing cool refuge 
from the sun. 

On another day, don swimming 
mask and flippers, and make the 
easy transit from man to part-fish. 
Now it is possible to keep our eyes 
open as we swim, to look down and 
search, search the sunlit floor of the 
ocean. Everywhere there is motion 
for the eye to follow—all of it grace- 
ful and undulating, some of it ex- 
ceedingly swift. The silence under 
the water quickens us, strains us to 
record with human eye the excite- 
ment of a new world. 

Sea fans of lavender and yellow 
reach up out of sand _ valleys. 
Stretches of yellow-brown and green 
weeds are beautiful—a moving car- 
pet in which minute fishes play. 
There are the black-and-yellow- 
striped sergeant majors, the neon- 
colored blue and orange rock beau- 
ties, the black-dotted angelfish, 
astounding in their brilliance. 
Ghostly, there lies a giant conch 
shell, long abandoned by the mol- 
lusk that had lived within. It is gray 
and moss-covered in its lifelessness, 
yet its curved lips are chambers for 
the defenseless beauties of the trop- 
ic waters, offering them a protected 
home. Here is a starfish, stretched 
out on the sandy bottom. How was 
it formed so perfectly, its arms 
pointing outward in absolute sym- 
metry? Look now at those squid, a 
whole fleet of them, gliding with 
their tentacles brought together, in 
front of them. Turn toward them 
and they fall back with lightning 
unison, move forward and they re- 
sume their pace, as though playing 
a game with us. How exciting it is 
to be immersed in the secretive sea, 
each scene magnified by the water 
that separates the fish world from 
man’s. 

Retrace our steps along the beach, 
back to our campsite. As we walk, 
we edge out into the water, sloshing 
each stride. What special, aban- 
doned pleasure, to feel the oozing 
sand between our toes, to feel the 
cooling water lick our ankles. 

There is the palm-thatched shel- 
ter we have rigged up near the 
shore. It is an amusing structure 
of driftwood stilts with palm fronds 
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laced across the top. We call it our 


“base,” for it serves nicely both as 


headquarters for our beach wander- 
ing and as a breezy shelter from the 
hottest hours of baking sun. 

Now Jack is calling again, his 
voice a happy announcement. 

“Come taste this, Marie! The fish 
is ready!’ There is a note of pride 
in the way he shouts “this.” I know 
the fish is done to just the right 
degree. 

I smile as I watch my family, 
clustered about the three-legged 
portable grill, engaged in fixing 
lunch. Jack, tending his broiling 
fish, is happy as a boy at his first 
campfire. He is lean and browned 
by the sun and swimming and sail- 
ing. Jackie, with the insatiable hun- 
ger of a boy of fifteen, hovers close 
at hand, in anticipation of food. 

There is Lisa, not many paces 
away from her daddy, stooping to 
gather up something from the sand. 
Has she a tiny seashell? She has a 
constant eye for pretty things, and 
even at four, I know she is making 
careful selection according to the 
daintiness, the special attractiveness 
of the item. 

How nice it is to have my brood 
together. How nice to be playing 
together, out under the sun for 
glorious days, from dawn to dark. 

We live off the island, to an ex- 
tent. We eat cocoanuts, that grow 
like swollen berries, pushing out 
of their split, brown pods. We pull 
conch, out of the sea and wrestle 
forth the tough mollusk, delicious- 
ly white and good to eat. We fish for 
yellowtail, grouper, mackerel. 

Occasionally a passing pleasure 
boat may stop to greet us. It is fun 
to play host on the quiet island, to 
meet new friends who have come 
this remote way, usually by chance. 
We often ask the visiting crew to 
join us in an impromptu picnic on 
the beach. 

We rely on our boat, moored a 
dozen yards or so offshore, for sup- 
plies. Packed in the commodious 
hull of the 32-foot sloop is a full 
supplement of food. Corned beef, 
tuna and sardines, beans, brown 
bread and applesauce, small boxes 
of raisins, powdered chocolate milk 
and lemon concentrate to mix with 
water for drinking. These things 


provide delicious meals with no | 


cooking—only a can opener. Fo: 
cool days, for rainy days, we employ 
a two-burner alcohol stove to boi 
water for instant coffee and tea 
Then, too, there is nothing more 
appreciated than canned, hot soup 
Our grocery costs come to but 
$65.00, and we spend only $30.06 
for gasoline and $20.00 anchorage 
charges, at Brown’s dock in Bimini 
where we stopped from time to time 
for Galypso and fresh-baked bread. 

We sleep aboard the Driftwood 
tucked cozily on the four bunks in 
the cabin. On balmy nights, we 
stretch out on her decks, half-wish- 
ing not to sleep, suspended in the 
circle of night that swings overhead 
and all around us. The dark sky 
holds a particular softness, bending 
over us. Stars are patterned into the 
night like drops of paint shaken 
from a brush. A few puffy clouds of 
grey-black stand outlined against 
the starlight. | 

Now our ship takes on a special 
beauty. Our single anchor light, 
placed astern, casts its white glow 
across the cockpit, climbs up the 
rigging. We listen for the sounds of 
the night, knowing they play con: 
cert with even serenity. There is the 
indeterminate creaking at the hun; 
dred joints of the Driftwood. There 
is the whispering wash of the sea: 

Our days on the island are busy, 
Mornings are filled with the small 
tasks of putting our tight little quar: 
ters ship-shape. While I fix break: 
fast, Jackie busily stows bedding in 
compartments under the bunks: 
Clothing, too, must be kept in wear; 
able condition, and while we have 
taken few changes with us, these 
must be washed, dried, tucked away 
in the canvas duffles marked Jack,’ 
“Jackie,” “Lisa’’ and “Marie.” 

Laundry is done in a bucket o: 
sea water, with a sprinkling of de 
tergent that lathers excellently de 
spite the salt. We bathe, too, in the 
sea, with an accompanying bar o- 
brown salt-water soap that does the 
job fairly well. 

When we leave our happy island 
we know wésshall repeat this vaca: 
tion, perhaps on this very same is 
land, or perhaps discovering an, 
other. We take with us a retur? 
cargo not only of collected shells bu: 
of vibrant health and peace and re 
emphasized love for each other. 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Chicago Building First New Hotel in 25 Years 


HICAGO Is going to have a new 
C hotel, the first to be built in 

the Windy City in a quarter 
of a century. 

Executive House is the name of 
the 40-story reinforced-concrete- 
and-steel structure, currently under 
construction on East Wacker Drive, 
adjacent to the city’s famed Loop 
district. Opening jof the new hos- 
telry is scheduled for late autumn 
of next year. , e 

The fully air-conditioned hotel 
—illustrated at right in an archi- 
tect’s rendering of the structure as 
it will appear when ready to open— 
will have a total of 448 suites each 
with a twelve-and-a-half by twenty- 
foot studio living room plus kitch- 
enette, private bath and shower, 
anda balcony measuring six by twen- 
ty feet. All suites will have both 
radio and television sets installed 
and many units will also include a 
bedroom. It is estimated that the 
decor and equipment will cost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. of the 
planned $6,000,000 total cost of 
construction. 

There will be no commercial ten- 
ants or offices in Executive House. 
A 200-car, bi-level, drive-in garage, 
a restaurant and bar, and a private 
club on the 38th floor are the only 
non-residential facilities planned 
for the hotel. Also projected is a 
heliport atop the 40th, top story, 
which will have a four-way view of 
Lake Michigan and the city of Chi- 
cago. The view, in addition, will be 
available from all floors above the 
fourteenth story. 

Interiors of the new hotel will 
be executed by Morris Lapidus, 
architect of the Eden Roc, Ameri- 
cana and Fontainebleau hotels in 
Miami Beach. With its studio living 
rooms and kitchenettes, the hotel, 
as its name indicates, is primarily 
designed to appeal to businessmen, 
who more and more are taking their 
families along on professional trips. 

Executive House is managed by 
the firm of Condado Caribbean 
Hotels, Inc. 
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Pick Picks Mean Guest 


HE MATHEMATICAL mean—or 

average—of all guests register- 

ing during 1957 at Pick Hotel 
Corporation’s chain of twenty. hos- 
telries was a 35-year-old business- 
man carrying a two-suiter and brief- 
case. This composite creature made 
and received about five phone calls 
per day, preferred bacon and eggs 
for breakfast and roast beef for din- 
ner. He arrived Monday and left for 
home before the end of the week. 
If the mean man brought his aver- 
age family, the Pick people report, 
they arrived by car, stayed only 
overnight and were laden with four 
suitcases. The two pre-teens wanted 
hamburger for dinner. 


MARGERY 
WILSON 


of New York, au- 
thor of Charm, 
“The Woman You 
Want To Be’’ etc. 
Traveler, teacher, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 


continents, full details write to 


ODDS AND INNS 


RANCE’S new tourist exchange 

rate of 420 francs per dollar 

(former figure was 350) has 
brought an end to the system of 
15% hotel rate reductions for dol- 
lar payments as reported by TRAVEL 
in July. However, off-season (Nov. 
15-March 15) discounts at 1,500 top 
hotels will continue as reported, 
and France is now offering Ameri- 
can travelers more than 50% dis- 
count on gasoline .. . As ‘TRAVEL- 
writer B. de Holguin warned in 
Rare Pair, August, Colombian gov- 
ernment has begun development of 
idyllic Caribbean island of San 
Andres with groundbreaking of 


$9,000,000 tourist hotel for 1959 


completion Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., has joined 
growing list of U.S. hostelries drop- 
ping American Plan in favor of 
European, claims 


meals . . . Famed, 240-room Shep- 
heard’s Hotel has reopened on new 
site in Cairo, Egypt, with $7.15 
nightly price for private-bath sin- 
gle rooms . . . Matson Navigation 
Co. will build 1,000-person conven- 
tion auditorium in Waikiki on 
grounds of Princess Kaiulani Hotel 
. . . Intercontinental Hotels Corp. 
has acquired 312-room El Emba- 
jador, 250-room Jaragua hotels in 
Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public, for $9,000,000 . . . Recently- 
opened Curacao-Intercontinental 
hotel in Netherlands West Indies 
has 125 rooms, is built within walls 
of old fortress . . . New motel for 
Connecticut’s Wilbur Cross Park- 
way will be located on West River, 
have 86 units, open early next year 
according to schedule. 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course, 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn’t, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. A "must" for travel. Students are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
PIN 


This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $4, -50 each 
a ee ee ee ee oe ae = MAIL COUPON TODAY — — — — — — — — -) 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
O Men's 


! enclose $ 


Check one O Ladies’ 


This offer is limited to NTC members 
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Travel Crossroads 
BY TED SHANE 
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Travel 
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Horizontal 
Spot for Madam 
What to call the Queen 
Heavenly lady for Nasser 
This is a mistake 
Where you find a Chinese puzzle 
Queenly place 
Lady Rajah 
European Army (abb.) 
Cliff, the Golden Boy writer 
Worst kind of inflation 
Only place you'll find water in 
France 
Ism expounder 
Tangled up in a yarn 
Land where subjects are in tents 
Draws up to a green 
A little before 
This invader never paid her 
Daddy of the blues 
This is what you must never call 
a ship 
These look down on South Amer- 
icans 
Biggest wet of all 
Father 
Kind of man to keep away from 
when you are traveling 
Travel will shake you out of 
these 
This is really nothing 
What the country town does at 
night 


| This is a good article 


You have to climb these to get 
up in Russia 

Good binder 

Letters to begin next New Year’s 
The Scottish race 

Some people are just wild about 
this 

This generally leaves with an air 
pilot 

Isle to visit on Mediterranean 
cruise 

He generally has _ his 
taken with a camel 

Up against it! 

Troyful tidings 


picture 


| What the glass window felt when 


Johnny threw a brick in it 
These help out many striking 
men 

He delivers the goods 


Ba 


OCRNAVEwWHe 


rossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Vertical 
This is a topper! 
God Bless Our Home! (abb.) 
Noon in ancient Rome! 
This has more gas than a Senator 
Limp headgear 
Exudes gas 
Hydrangea holders 
Dear little deers 
Known in New York as “The Vil- 
lage”’ 
People used to be slaves to this 
Anthropoid Singing Apes (abb.) 
American International Tipplers 
(abb.) 
Yellow fellow turning Red 
What we all did in Austria 
Bits of a political speech 
Mid-Easterners 
What the Princess slept on 
Capable ami 
This is done by man alone 
How the literary celebrity looked 
when he shook out his long mane 
of hair 
It’s the time 
How Johnny reacts to music les- 
sons 


One of the Very First Lady 
Typhoons 

French article 

Trés, trés choice! Beaucoup 
rare! 


This is very often attached to a 
bottle 

Pennies from heaven in Paris 
Big thing Herman Hickman is 
Straight from the horse’s mouth 
After calling a spade, this is 
what Horatio at the bridge went 
(abb.) 

This occurs 
eleven 
Secret info collector 

One who remarks positively 
Home of the sack dress 

Who Dunne it? 

Good guide 

What a dog does 

Boy of the underworld 


between nine and 


Night and day, the man sez, you | 


are the this! 

What the Queen did at the 
luncheon 

Gentlemen, the King! 

He does love ewe 

Collection 

Big striker in London 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


/ 
AM IN ONE of the world’s smallest independent 
states. The population is slightly more than 1,000 
persons. The climate is generally warm. Both men 

and women wear long, flowing robes. The head of 

state is a man of international importance. Where 
am I? What is the name of the ruler? 


2. When they speak “of corn in England, do they 
mean (a) Too fanfiliar wisecracks? (b) Wheat, oats 
and barley? (c) The same thing that we do? 


3. If you wandered from Shoodic Point to Blue Hill 
Bay, where would you be? 


4. Why is it tough sledding for hotel and restaurant 
owners in New Orleans these days? 


5. The Pancake House on the way to the beach on 
Barbur Boulevard (U.S. 99) at W. 24th Street is in 
what city? 


6. Where would you go to see America’s “Rude” 
Bridge? 

7. When it’s 5:00 p.m..in the Casbah in romantic, 
old Algiers, what time is it in New York City? 

8. An American ordered champignons in a Paris 
restaurant. Did he get (a) Champagne? (b) Mush- 
rooms? (c) Pig’s Feet? 

9. What do the initials RAC stand for in Britain? 


10. Your girl lives on Long Island. In which of the 
following New York suburbs does she live? Green- 
wich, Oyster Bay, New Rochelle, East Orange, Larch- 


mont? 


li. You are walking along Woodward Avenue. In 
what city are you? 

12. In Sligo and Donegal, says the guide book, you 
will find the Crana, Culdaff, Erne and Mourne. What 


the heck does this mean? Where are Sligo and Done- 
gal? What are they? What are Crana, Culdaff, etc.? 


13. How far is it from Atlanta, Georgia, to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina? 


14. We call it Greece but the Greeks have a more 
poetic name for their country. What is it? 


15. What is wrong with this: “She spent her winters 
in Fort Worth, Florida, and her summers in Lake 


Worth, Texas.” 
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DAD! MOM! 


Start them with this.... 


Nylon. 
SWELLED 
HOOKS 


ELL tingte 
We BNE 


COMPLETE, IMPORTED | 
FISHING KIT FOR 


$ 3 3 5 0 ashes 


Here is the ideal “starter” for that young 
fisherman-to-be. The kit contains all the equip- 
ment that he, or she, will need to start the search 
for “the one that got away.” 


These kits also make great gifts for nieces, 
nephews or neighbors’ kids. 


Kit Contains: 

Six-Foot Rod ¢ Reel ¢ Line 

Assorted Split Shot ¢ Assorted Hooks 
Swivel ¢ Assorted Lures ¢ Float 

A Panfish Dunker, Complete With Line, 
Float, Sinker and Hook 

Carrying Case Included 


poco coco coco 


| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO. Dept. Tit ! 
1 43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, WN. Y. 
j Please send ............ Imported Fishing Kits at $3.50 | 
| per kit. I 
I Total remittance ...................... in 
j Name __—___$___-$__$ __$_-__ ~~ | 
AUR OSS 2 an a ee ee i oe 
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Claremont Manor retirement home is located in Los Angeles college community, 


route for 
retirement 


BY ELEANOR B. CANNON 
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ANY PEOPLE spend part of 
M their travel time in search of 

an ideal retirement spot. If 
you are of this bent, keep in minda 
particular area of California, and 
the next time you are near, ride 
along this route for retirement. It. 
extends from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego—for in this sun-lit length of 
coast you will find numerous insti- 
tutions called Retirement Homes. 
A lot of travelers pass them by un- 
aware, and others are completely 
confused regarding the functions— 
and especially the costs—of such 
residences. Please understand that 
these are not “sanitariums,” but 
lifetime homes for men, women and 
couples over 65. True, they will take 
care of you if you fall ill. But to get 
into one you must be, for your years, 
in normal health and good spirits. 

Nor are they charitable institu- 
tions. You pay as you enter, a con- 
siderable sum, covering room, board 
and professional medical care for 
life. Consequently, although such 
homes are licensed under the State 
of California as non-profit, a mem- 
bership cost runs well up into the 
thousands of dollars. 

I think they are worth it. And if 
you want to take this unusual route 
for retirement and inspect them 
yourself, I think you will agree. 


SANTA BARBARA 


With Los Angeles as your start- 
ing point, go north to the long- 
time show place of Santa Barbara, 
The Samarkand Manor. In 1955 it 
ceased to function as a gracious inn 
and converted to a Life Care resi- 
dence sponsored by the Fuller Evan- 
gelistic Foundation. 

Crowning a lovely hilltop, Sam- 
arkand is unparalleled in its jewel- 
like setting. Sixteen acres encompass — 
exquisite Persian gardens, stretches 
of velvety lawns, lily pond, azure 
swimming pool, fountain, sun ter- 
races, and a main building whose 
distinctive towers rise against the 
breath-taking. backdrop of the 
Santa Ynez mbduntains. Numerous 
secluded villas have been added re- | 
cently to the original 34 Garden _ 
Villas, complete with fireplace and | 
open balcony. 

Recently a magnificent west-view 
home has been added to the grow- 
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ing Manor. It contains an addi- 
tional 71 suites and semi-suites, each 
with individual heat control and 
kitchenette unit, if desired. Suites 
have private balconies overlooking 
the city of Santa Barbara. 
Samarkand’s world-famous 
Marine Dining Room, with its vista 
of the Persian Gardens and the city, 
now seats more than 100 retirees. 
Spiritual life is a part of Samar- 
kand. A morning Meditation Serv- 
ice is held in the Chapel, and Vesper 
Services on Sunday evenings. 


CARLSBAD 


If you want to go south, follow 
the coastline to Carlsbad-by-the- 
Sea. One mile away is Oceanside. A 


short drive winds to majestic Palo- 
mar Observatory. In 1956 the Carls- 
bad Hotel, covering two city blocks, 
became the largest of six Homes 
operated in California by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council Churches. 

Carlsbad-by-the-Sea has its own 
delightful beach. Two dining rooms 
permit luxurious seating. Floors of 
the impressive lobby are Spanish 
tile, with handsome rugs breaking 
the expanse. 


DEL MAR 


Twenty miles before we reach 
San Diego is Del Mar, nationally 
known for its two features—the Del 
Mar racetrack, “where the turf 
meets the surf,’ and the gabled Del 


Carlsbad Hotel covers 
two city blocks, has view 
of Mt. Palomar, private 
beach, numerous gardens. 


South of San Diego, near 
Mexican border, Moun- 
tain View Manor has cot- 
tages with kitchenettes. 
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Santa Barbara's Samarkand retirement home is one of Southern California's most luxurious. 


Mar Hotel. The latter met the fate 
of numerous other luxury hotels 
facing competition of modern 
motels, and, like the others, has be- 
come a beautiful retirement home, 
associated with the Church of Reli- 
gious Science. 

Inspired by manor houses of his- 
toric eighteenth-century England, 
the Del Mar Home bespeaks stately 
dignity. Amid its evergreen estate 
of eight acres, it has a heated swim- 
ming pool, glass-enclosed sun decks, 
shuffleboard and other recreational 
facilities. Inside are a large, home- 
like lounge, recreation room, Old 
English room for male guests, and 
a beautiful walnut-paneled chapel 
which, interestingly enough, was 
created out of the former cocktail 
bar of the hotel. 


LA JOLLA 


Continue to La Jolla with its 
Casa de Manana, in town yet on the 
shore, and The White Sands of La 
Jolla, a bit further out. Both were 
intended for luxury resorts. Now 


they provide Life Care for lucky re- 
tirees. 
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The White Sands is directed by 
Southern California Presbyterian 
Homes. All except 32 of the ultra- 
modern 170 rooms have an ocean 
view. Each living unit of 450 square 
feet contains bath and shower, large 
closets, individually controlled 
steam heat, television, and restful 
lanai. 

Glass windbreaks along the en- 
tire ocean side of the patio curb in- 
vigorating breezes. The acre of patio 
is radiantly heated. The swimming 
pool is heated, too. As. a final touch 
of elegance, the ramp to the silvery 
sand beach is paved. 

Casa de Manana was purchased 
in April, 1953, by the Pacific Homes 
Corporation of the Methodist 
Church. Beyond the picturesque 
buildings, a long breakwater juts 
forth, permitting a stroll right out 
over thundering waves. Below 
flowering Casa gardens and a public 
park, the Casa’s quiet beach invites 
sunbasking. Rising from surf- 
pounded rocks and intriguing 
caves, Casa structures ramble easily 
upward, toward a district of fas- 
cinating shops and picture galleries. 


Within a short distance is the 
world-renowned Scripps Institute 
of Oceanography. 


CHULA VISTA 


Eight miles south of San Diego— 
with Mexico’s Tijuana over the 
border—your eyes will revel in the 
delights of homey Mountain View 
Manor, Methodist cottage colony at 
Chula Vista. Building up rapidly 
on the edge of an attractive town, 
this collection of pretty, tree-shaded 
dwellings proves especially satisfy- 
ing to older couples and single per- 
sons who enjoy gardening. A guest 
pays to erect his own airy bungalow, 
with convenient kitchenette. The 
Manor keeps the house up, and 
frees the owner of yard responsibili- 
ties—-or he may take full charge, 
should he prefer. : 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY | 
| 


Back-tracking toward Metropoli- 
tan Los Angelés, you enter a region | 
where wide choice and diversity of 
accommodations await senior citi- 
zens. In fact, so many appealing Re- 
tirement Homes are scattered about. 
that a wag in the Chamber of Com- 
merce has suggested a spelling re-. 
vised to “Shangri L.A.” 

Well and favorably known Homes } 
include the Methodist-controlled, , 
gigantic (418 capacity) Pacific) 
Home in Los Angeles, and Clare-. 
mont Manor in Claremont. The lat-- 
ter is in an educational center:} 
Pomona College, Claremont Col: 
lege for Men, the graduate school,, 
and Scripps College. | 

Four residential halls surround- 
ing Claremont’s Administration} 
Building form a striking ““H”’ shape. 
A covered arcade connects offices: 
and salon on the first floor to dining: 
room on the second. Substantial 
reinforced brick and concrete uses 
tile effectively. Many suites open 
on romantic balconies. Appoint- 
ments are quite modern, with air- 
conditioning.in summer and forced- 
air heating in winter. The beauty; 
of the grounds is emphasized by\ 
exotic plants, flowering shrubs,} 
fragrant orange and other trees,} 
alternating with cottages of differ- 
ing artistic designs. | 

According to Charles H. Lerrigo, 
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M.D., the Pacific Home is “the larg- 
est Methodist Home for the aged 
in the world.” He states: “Ours is 
not an old people’s Home in the 
usually accepted sense, since our 
members pay their way and are in- 
dependent. It could properly be 
called a Club for Elderly People.” 

Wandering from the newly re- 
modeled Jounge, you progress 
through rose-covered arbors to one 
large building after another. You 
ascend in an elevator, and finally, 
overlooking the widespread reaches 
of the City of Angels, you stand ina 
great auditorium. I almost got lost! 

Los Angeles County was chosen 
as the location for the first of three 
unusual Retirement Homes not 
connected with any church. The 
Fifield Manors, privately owned 
and operated, are, like other 
Homes, non-profit and also licensed 
by the State of California. 

Before the outbreak of the 
Korean War, a site was selected for 
a Home that, because of wartime 
shortages, never materialized. In- 
stead, the Chateau Elysee, Holly- 
wood apartment hotel, evolved in- 
to the first Fifield Manor. 

On September 1, 1951, 30 men 
and women were able to sit in the 
Manor’s sumptuous, circular, glass- 
walled dining room. Soon there 
were 90, with others clamoring to 
join. 

Imposing Arcady Apartment 
Hotel on Wilshire Boulevard in Los 
Angeles, on March 1, 1953, became 
the second property of the corpora- 
tion. It was christened Fifield Wil- 
shire. Within two years it housed 
190 men and women from 30 states 
and six countries, among them 59 
retired from the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Next step was Fifield Pasadena. 
Until April, 1956, it was the Hotel 
Constance, on Colorado Boulevard, 
the familiar route of Pasadena’s an- 
nual New Year Rose Parade. 

The Manors are unique in that 
living in them is almost exactly the 


- same as in any American Plan hotel 


with high standards. In addition, 
provision is made for life-time 
medical, surgical and hospital at- 
tention so comprehensive as to en- 


_ gender a sense of security and well- 


being unequalled until our present- 
day concern for the health and 
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happiness of our older generation. 

On your tour, wherever you go, 
to these or other Homes, you will 
receive courteous consideration. 
Whether you are a candidate for 
entrance or not—and many have 
waiting lists—the management will 
gladly guide you around and ex- 
plain its particular policy. 

Rates for retirement living nat- 
urally vary, depending upon your 
own age, the particular Home and 
other factors. Because men have a 
lower life expectancy than women, 
their costs are consequently less- 
ened. And someone 90 years old will 
not, of course, pay the same as a 
woman who is 65. 

In addition to the fee paid for 
life care, your choice of accommo- 
dations plays an important part in 
the cost estimates, as you may want 
a room or a suite. Specifically, how- 
ever, using an actual case for the 
price basis but with clear under- 
standing that payments can vary 
sharply because of a variety of fac- 
tors, a woman aged 65 might pay 
$21,623 for a lifetime contract, plus 
perhaps $5,800 for a room with 
bath. This totals to $27,423—a hefty 
pile of money in anybody’s budget. 
At the same time, with an arbitrary 
life expectancy of eleven years for 
a 65-year-old woman, the cost is 
readily seen as being only around 
$2,500 a year, or less than $50.00 
per week for a home, all meals, 
medical care, companionship and 
the services of the retirement center. 
And every year after 76 is thus, in 
effect free. 

During those eleven years or 
more, the Retirement Home dwell- 
er is, of course, free to come and go 
as he or she sees fit. A planned pro- 
gram, for example, is hardly com- 
pulsory yet can enjoyably be at- 
tended. Above and beyond such 
events for retirees, the resident 
member lives just as a person might 
in a hotel—which means having 
guests, engaging in part-time jobs 
if you so desire, or living as freely 
as anyone else might. 

To me, all of this sounds like a 
bargain. Many other states have 
such residences, of course, but per- 
haps that stretch from Santa Bar- 
bara to San Diego can become, for 
you, not just a delightful drive but 
a route for retirement. 4 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Are You A Smart Driver? 


n excellent driving quiz has 
Aa published by the Aetna 
Casualty And Surety Company. 

Here are five of the twenty true- 
or-false questions. The answers are 
listed below. 

1. When approaching a flashing 
red trafhe signal, you should slow 
down and proceed at a reasonable 
speed. 

2. Drinking is a factor in about 
five out of every 100 fatal accidents. 

3. Excessive speed causes more 
fatal accidents than any other drivy- 
ing fault. 

4, Signaling your turns and stops 
is primarily a courtesy to the driver 
behind you. 

5. If you can stop your car in 37 
feet at 20 M.P.H. you can stop it in 
74 feet at 40 M.P.H. 

* * * 

1. False. Come to a complete stop 
and then proceed with caution. 

2. False. In 22 out of every 100 
fatal accidents a _ pedestrian or 
driver has been drinking. 


3. True. In a recent year, exces- 


sive speed caused over 13,000 high- 


way deaths and resulted in injuries 
to almost 600,000 persons. 

4, False. In most states, it’s a legal 
requirement. 

5. False. If your reaction time is 
average, it will take you at least 112 


feet to stop your car at 40 M.P.H. @ 
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BY PETER BOSTICK 


ACH YEAR thousands of tourists flock to Buenos 
Aires, the Argentine capital sitting snugly on the 
banks of the River Plate, but only a few strike out 
into the Province of Buenos Aires and the city fringes 
where surprises abound. Too many visitors get capti- 
vated by the grandeur of the cosmopolitan metropolis 
and confine their stay to the Federal Capital. They 
move little further afield than the Broadway of Argen- 
tina—Avenida Corrientes—and its neighboring street 
of movies, Lavalle; or Avenue Santa Fe, the shopping 
center which rivals Paris, New York and London. When 
they leave the sun-baked capital, they have missed the 
easily accessible, nearby places packed with interest 
and the unexpected. 

The wise pleasure-seeking traveler who is budget- 
conscious will feast on the delights of the Federal Capi- 
tal for a few days and then make it the base from which 
to make a series of short or extended trips that will 
make a stay in Argentina all the more memorable. 

In three-quarters of an hour, and for ten cents, you 
can ride from Retiro railroad station, in the center of 
Buenos Aires, out of the glittering modern skyscraper 
city with all its noise and bustle to peaceful Tigre at 
the junction of a hundred rivers. At Tigre the widening 
Parana and Uruguay rivers, which have flowed a thou- 
sand miles from the north, empty into the River Plate, 
making an island paradise for the adventurous or 
pleasure-seeking tourist. 

Some islands are so small that they look like mere 
tree stumps protruding from the water, and others are 
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so large they would take half a day to explore. They are 
reminiscent of North America’s Thousand Islands on 


the mighty St. Lawrence River. 

The easiest way to see this breathtaking panorama 
of nature is to take one of the many river taxis. For 50 
cents you can spend two hours nosing your way around 
the tree-laden islands or up little inlets in a comfortable 
motorboat. To spend all day on the river—it costs $2.50 
—you can take one of the larger boats where you can 
sit on the deck in the sun and enjoy the view or go to 
the restaurant below for an appetizing meal. | 

There is a wide choice of islands for you to explore. 
If you prefer civilization, you will find restaurants on 
the larger ones. You can laze in the shade of fir trees or 
pay a few cents and go water-skiing. The enthusiastic 
fishermen will find a lot to do as the rivers are full of 
fish. | 

If you prefer playing Robinson Crusoe, you can rent 
your own island for a few days, a month or all summer, 
The houses, mostly without electricity, stand on stilts 
among the trees. You cook by kerosene and draw water 
from a pump. But for as little as $15.00 a week you are 
your own lord and master, and the children will never 
tire of exploring their private treasure island. For 
around $100 to $250 you can even buy a small island 
for your very own. 

Those with a different sporting instinct may find a: 
trip from Buenos Aires to Mar De Plata is just the 
thing. You need to plan on being away from the capitak 
for two or three days as the 250-mile journey takes eight 
hours by road. The cheapest way is by bus. It costs only 
$1.35 compared to $3.50 for the train. The train runs 
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from Constitution Railroad station and although 
scheduled to take only six hours is notoriously un- 
reliable. 

Mar De Plata is a sort of Miami Beach and Monte 

Carlo combined. Everyone makes at least one visit to 
the big Casino which costs 40 cents for entrance. In- 
side, the lowest stake is a 30-cent chip for roulette, and 
baccarat minimum stakes are 60 cents. 

If you realy think you have a lucky streak, the place 
to go is the Hotel Provinsial next to the Casino. You 
pay $1.00 to enter and inside you play with mother of 
pearl chips. The stakes are very high. 

_ Visitors say the sun-drenched beaches of Mar De 
Plata compare with the world’s best. There are miles 
of seemingly unending stretches of golden and silver 
sands in dozens of coves’and private beaches on the 
Atlantic coast. It’s gm ideal place for swimming and 
getting a millionaiwe’s tan. Few hotels accept reserva- 
tions during January, February and March, the height 

- of the season. It is an old Argentine custom that you 

go on holiday for a week and stay for three, and no one 

would dream of kicking you out of a hotel if you stayed 
longer than expected. 

A reasonably priced place to stay in Mar De Plata 
is the Hotel Playa Chica by the side of a charming 

-small beach. For $2.00 a day you have full meals, a 
comfortable room and your own bathroom. Another 
hotel about the same price is the Explanada. 

For those who don’t want to travel so far from Buenos 
Aires, a one-cent subway ride from anywhere in the 
capital will take you to Palermo—a self-contained holi- 
day center. Another way to get there is from Retiro rail- 
road station. The fifteen-minute ride costs five cents 
return. At Palermo, golf enthusiasts will find Argen- 
tina’s only municipal course, where you can play eight- 
een holes free of charge. Nearby is one of the country’s 
most picturesque parks. It contains miles and miles of 
splendid walks and drives. A good way to capture its 
full beauty is by a ride in a horse-drawn carriage which 
costs a little over $1.00 an hour. 

Also at Palermo is the fine zoo and botanical gardens 
which the kiddies will enjoy. If you don’t care to travel 
by subway or train, get a number 317 trolley bus from 
the city center. The ride directly to the zoo costs two 
cents and you pass some of the city’s most charming 
tree-lined, monument-filled parks and plazas. 

No visit to Buenos Aires would be quite complete 
without a visit to Palermo horse racing track. You do 
not necessarily have to go when there is racing—it takes 
place on the weekends and there is pari-mutuel betting 
at the track—but it is set in exquisite surroundings 
which brings admiration from most travelers. Argen- 
tina is world-famous for its blood stock and you will be 
ablé to see some of the finest horses in the world at 
Palermo. : 

Back in the capital, if you are looking for a different * oe - 
kind of evening, take a bus out to La Boca, a twenty- Argentina's Monte Carlo, Mar De Plata, has gambling, beaches. 
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minute ride from the city center. It is full of Bohemians 
and intimate eating houses and is the Greenwich Vil- 
lage of Argentina. 

Situated at the mouth of the rivers Chuela and 
La Plata, La Boca has such fascinating places as the 
Spadaveccia restaurant. Don’t go there before ten in 
the evening. You sit at blonde-colored tables and every- 
one eats the same meal, which costs $2.50. At midnight 
the evening really begins. Tables are cleared and wait- 
ers come around with different musical instruments. 
Everyone joins in the singing and dancing. 

Another place for an entertaining meal is just three 
blocks from Belgrano Avenue at the Corragio restau- 
rant. You are serenaded while you dine by the singing 
waiters of Enterios. 

Back in the Eighteenth Century a religious proces- 
sion set out from Buenos Aires to Mendoza near the 
Andean mountains. When it reached Lujan, about 40 
miles from the capital, the bullocks refused to go on 
and a statue of the Virgin Mary fell from the cart. The 
leaders took it to be an omen and decided to build a 
cathedral on the very spot. Today, Lujan cathedral is 
one of the biggest in the country and each brick is a 
donation by some person. The walls are covered with 
memorial plaques from people who have fulfilled a 
promise made in the cathedral. 

Lujan is the Lourdes of South America. People from 
all over Latin America make pilgrimages to the holy 
shrine. Some walk or crawl on their hands and knees 
from Buenos Aires. But for the tourist, there is an ade- 
quate bus service which costs 30 cents. 

While in Lujan you can see the first locomotive 
engine that ran in Argentina, and there are old stage 
coaches and a fine museum and wax works. The old 
town hall is preserved from colonial times. There are 
plenty of reasonably priced restaurants but it is best 
aot to make the visit on Sunday as most of them close 
then. 

To visit Argentina and not to see the ranches—or 
camps as they are called locally—is just as bad as visit- 
ing New York without seeing the Statue of Liberty or 
leaving London and never having seen the House of 
Commons. A three-and-a-half hour, 75-cent train ride 
will take you away from the capital to Chasmous, a real 
camp town by the side of a lake. It’s a good place for 
fishing and camping as well as for horse-back riding. 

Although Buenos Aires is the capital of Argentina, 
the capital of the Province of Buenos Aires is La Plata. 
It is certainly worth the one-and-a-half hour, twelve- 
cent train ride. There is a fine park and several glades 
and lakes in the shade of eucalyptus trees. La Plata is 
a university town and you should pay a visit to the 
natural history museum. There is also a race track in 
La Plata. 


Before your stay in the Argentine capital draws to 
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a close you may like to visit the YMCA. Situated o 
Avenue Corrientes, it has one of the capital’s fine: 
swimming pools, and you can also get moderatel 
priced good meals from the restaurant. 

It can get very hot in Buenos Aires during the sun 
mer, which coincides with the North American wir 
ter, and although Buenos Aires is on the banks of th 
River Plate it is not the place to go swimming. A plac 
to go to is Ezeiza. Although 30 miles out of B. A., it 1 
worth the trip. Not only are there lake-like swimmin; 
pools for junior—one is knee deep and another wais 
deep—and a large sixteen-foot-deep pool for adult 
but you also have the spectacle to watch of the world’ 
airliners touching down a few hundred yards away, fo 
the pools are actually on the Ezeiza Airport. 

After the swim you can have a meal at the Hote 
Ezeiza and in the evening you can dine there and danc 
to one of the bands. It’s the sort of place to take thi 
whole family for a day’s outing. The charge for swim 
ming is 50 cents for adults, half that for children. I 
costs 50 cents by bus to reach the airport. 

For people who have the time, an overnight boa 
ride for $10.00 will take you across the river to Monte 
video, the Uruguay capital and one of South America’ 
most famous playgrounds. There is a frequent boa 
service from the Argentine capital. | 

Food is fantastically cheap and by the time yor 
have started back from Buenos Aires you will have ha¢ 
enough juicy steaks to last a year, but before you 


‘try a 70-cent baby beef steak at the Cabana restaurant 


Another spot to visit is Olives, a twenty-minute ride b 
road from the Federal Capital. There you will find ; 
mile-long road of night clubs by the bank of the river 
They are a little more expensive than in town and yor 
have to count on spending around $10.00 to $15.00 
person for the evening. 

You will find whatever you are looking for in ana 
around Buenos Aires if only you browse around a lii 
tle. Do that, and you will return home with outstandin 
memories of an intimate holiday in Argentina thai 
didn’t cost you as much as you thought it would. @ | 


| 
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ENJoy the benefits of travel, 

| you do not necessarily have to 
cover long distances. Xavier 
deMaistre proved that when he 
wrote one of the best travel books 
of all time, entitled Voyage autour 
de ma chambre. However, the point 
that the world of adventure lies 
near at hand as well as far afield 
does.net require the invocation .of 
precedents to justify a lusty new 
book such as Into the Wind (Phila- 
| delphia: J. B. Lippincott; 224 
| pages, illus.) which packs, mainly 
_ within the confines of Long Island 
| Sound, the stirring experiences of a 
| well-rounded American family in 
| discovering life on the briny deep. 
Mary Van Nes, who wrote the 
| book, is the wife of a well-known 
| New York photographer, whose 
| early love of yachting led them, 
|) after they had begotten six children, 
| boys and girls, to the acquisition of 
| a 70-foot, two-masted schooner. 
Originally a concert pianist with 


4) a Kansas-born fear of the water— 


J) a strictly dry-land start for develop- 
ing a pair of efficient sea legs—Mrs. 
| Van Nes progressed rapidly into the 
vernacular and habits of the rolling 
deep. And let the reader be remind- 
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‘Into The Wind Puts Family—and Y ou—into Fun Under Sail 


ed here and now that the rolling 
of Long Island Sound is by no 
means to be dismissed as the trivial 
ripple of an insignificant body of 
water. In the stretch from City Is- 
land to New London, Father Nep- 
tune easily can kick up at short 
notice a sea that would have com- 
manded the joint respect of 
Charles Dana, Captain Ahab and 
the redoubtable Moby Dick. 

Into the Wind is unique in being 
less of a story about where a ship 
goes than. about what shipboard 
living is like and, after all, isn’t that 
the greater (ahd better) part of the 
fabled lure of the sea? When you 
have read this book, you may not 
be able to tell a hawk from a hand- 
saw, but you certainly will be able 
to distinguish a marlinspike from 
a mollusk. 

This particular ship, bearing a 
remarkable name, Chauve Souris, 
apparently made most of its voyages 
not to romantic ports but between 
shipyards, where she could be fitted 
out, reconditioned and repaired. As 
the story goes, there seems to have 
been something untoward happen- 
ing to her most of the time—riding 
out hurricanes, dropping her crew 
overboard, running on the. rocks, 
fouling a larger boat made fast too 
close to their own mooring and so 
on. In other words, not too much 
of riding the waves, happy and free, 
but rather, capturing the warm hu- 
man delight of a family afloat, re- 
gardless of destination. The Van 
Nes’s six children have their mother 
as their faithful chronicler who is 
forever alert to their mixed disposi- 
tions and their frictions, with an 
occasionally reproachful look to- 
wards their estimable father, whose 
youthful enthusiasms brought them 
into this unconscionable mess. ‘They 
bicker and divide, they blend in 
sacrificial teamwork, they laugh and 
they weep, yet out of it all they 
emerge as folks you like to know. 

The musical background of Mrs. 
Van Nes asserts itself throughout 
her text in pleasant quotations from 


song lyrics sung by her active chil- 
dren. The professional talents of 
her husband are present in a dozen 
or so excellent snapshots of “life 
aboard the lugger,” bound into the 
pages in a bunch, as publishers are 
fond of doing these days. 

The mere motor-boater, whose 
tribe commonly dominates the local 
waterways, is a worthy adventurer, 
but he is only on the threshold of 
the ancient joys of mastering the 
sea. The old roaring life persists 
only in the few remaining “wind- 


. jammers,’”’ and that fact again 


marks this book as one for especial 
relish. 

Because of the author’s close at- 
tention to detail, in her persons as 
in their surroundings, her book is 
an extraordinarily authentic ren- 
dition of the pleasures to be found 
when a family takes to the water. 
Even at the end, when the Chauve 
Souris is back in drydock, she, who 
more than once fervently wished to 
be rid of her, votes heartily not to 
sell. The ship is part of the family, 
and it is as a family matter that this 
book is so warmly recommended 


for the traveler’s library.—A.E.K. 


Special fe N.¥.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. ‘To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
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| National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


| CL] Please send me Into the Wind at 
the special membership price of $3.50. 


| Remittance is enclosed. 
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cool Coban climate and for the heat 
of Puerto Barrios. And, of course, 
the ever-present raincoat, for we 
were visiting Guatemala during the 
rainy season (May to October), 
and in the vicinity of Lake Izabal 
there is a saying that “‘it rains thir- 
teen months in the year.” 

Occasional light clouds floated 
above the mountain terrain during 
our brief half-hour flight from 
Guatemala City to Coban. Soon the 
plane was descending. It was obvi- 
ous that we were preparing to land, 
but no landing strip was visible. A 
level spot rose to meet us between 
the mountains, and the plane set- 
tled itself on a grass-covered field. 
The other passengers, all ‘“Guate- 
maltecos,” began to leave the plane, 
and we concluded that we had ar- 
rived at our first destination. 

An alert taxi driver hustled us 
into his cab, and we soon found our- 
selves careening around the moun- 
tain curves on the way into Coban. 
Somewhat breathless, we were de- 
posited in a very few minutes at the 
entrance of La Posada Inn, where 
we had reservations. 

To the street, La Posada presents 
the bare flat facade typical of the 
Spanish adobe construction, but the 
rooms inside open on to a pleasant- 
ly shaded passageway and terraced 
garden which gives way to a broad, 
beautiful view of the valley below 
and mountains beyond. As we re- 
laxed over a well-prepared lunch in 
La Posada’s quiet dining room, we 
could well understand why Coban 
is recommended as a place for rest 
and relaxation. 

This is a fertile region of year- 
round rainfall and profuse vegeta- 
tion. Magnificent mahogany trees 
and the giant ceibas or silk-cotton 
trees, source of kapok and consid- 
ered sacred by the Indians, dwarf 
the buildings. Almost every home 
has a garden in Coban, giving it the 
name City of Flowers, and the De- 
partment of Alta Verapaz is the 
home of the Monja Blanca or White 
Nun orchid, the national flower of 
Guatemala. In Verapaz too lives the 
now rare quetzal bird, national em- 
blem of the nation. Brilliantly 
plumed with tail feathers as much 
as three feet long, and previously 
believed to die in captivity, it is the 


symbol! of Guatemala’s love of 
liberty. 

The plaza in Coban is the usual 
park-like square with a bandstand 
in the middle. The buildings hous- 
ing the local government and mili- 
tary units face on the plaza, which 
we entered through a tall archway 
bearing the emblem of the Depart- 
ment of Alta Verapaz—an olive 


branch, dove of peace and rainbow | 


of promise. The scene was not al- 
ways so peaceful. When the fearful 
Alvarado, Spanish conquistador, 
swooped down on Guatemala from 
Mexico with his horses and _ fire- 
arms, he quickly subdued tribe after 
tribe of the native Indians until he 
clashed with the fierce Rabinal In- 
dians here in the region of Coban. 
In their strong capital of Minpo- 
kom they refused to be conquered, 
and the Spaniards fell back in dis- 
couragement from what they called 
Tierra de Guerra or Land of War. 


Finally it was for Padre Bartolomé. 


de las Casas and three other Domini- 
can friars to conquer the region for 
the crown by converting the Indians 
to Christianity. Coban was founded 
by las Casas about 1544 and named 
after the Indian chief, Cobadén. At 
the end of five years, during which 
time Alvarado permitted no armed 
person to enter the territory, the 
Tierra de Guerra became the 
Tierra de Vera Paz, Land of True 
Peace. The region today comprises 
the two departments of Alta Vera- 
paz and Baja Verapaz. 

Dating from this Spanish colonial 
period is the building most visited 
in Coban, El Calvario Church. It is 
a white church standing on a hill 
at the edge of town and _ provides 
a view of the city. Numerous steps 
lead up to the chapel, erected, ac- 
cording to legend, at the site of a 
rocky ledge on the hillside where an 
old Indian hunter frequently saw 
two tiger cubs. ‘This occurrence was 
thought to be significant, and one 
day the hunter found a figure of the 
crucified Christ on the ledge instead 
of the cubs. The figure was repeat- 
edly taken down into the village 
but each time returned supernat- 
urally to the hillside. The church 
called El Calvario was finally built 
to house the figure in 1559. The fig- 
ure of Christ now in the church is 
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attributed to the colonial artist, 
Evaristo Zuniga. 

Every day is market day in 
Coban, and we made our way there 
to browse around. Since it is a daily 
affair, the Coban market occupies a 
permanent place, partially roofed 
over and divided into stalls, about 
a block from the plaza. In smaller 
Guatemalan towns and_ villages 
where market may be held only 
once or twice a week, the native 
vendor goes into business merely by 
setting down his basket of produce 
in the plaza next to another In- 
dian’s array of candles or pottery 
ware. 

In other villages we had seen that 
the natives of each have a character- 
istic manner of dress. An Indian on 
the road or mountain trail bound 
for the market may immediately be 
identified with his home village. 
The men of Coban no longer wear 
a distinctive costume, but the wom- 
en have retained a_ traditional 
dress, white blouses of lacy shadow- 
work worn hanging loosely over full 
blue skirts. These blouses, still 
woven on primitive foot looms, are 
usually all white, whereas the ma- 
jority of Indian blouses are either 
woven of colored yarn or brilliantly 
embroidered. Silver chains in vari- 
ous patterns are popular as neck- 
laces here, and the silverwork is the 
main item sought by foreign visitors 
to the market. The silver is all hand- 
hammered, some items from old 
Spanish coin silver. Chains used by 
the natives to place over the bride 
and groom in a marriage ceremony 
may be several feet long, and the 
bride later wears the chain looped 
several times about her neck. 

The tranquil atmosphere of the 
church and plaza and even the lei- 
surely pace of the market belie the 
busy activity that actually goes on 
in Coban. A small city of some 
8,000 population, it is the northern 
trade center for Guatemala’s chief 
export crop—coffee. The country- 
side is a patchwork of large coffee 
fincas and plantations of tea, cacao, 
vanilla and sarsaparilla. Fields of 
agave, the century plant, dot the 
mountainsides, and the sisal fibers 
are manufactured locally into a 
variety of products including sacks 
for the coffee. Lead and zinc are 
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Travelers stopped at El Estor, on northern shore of Lake Izabal, Guatemala's largest lake. 


mined near Coban, there is logging 
of hardwoods, and in a nearby vil- 
lage is the largest shoe factory in 
Guatemala. 

We retired early in view of get- 
ting up at 5:00 next morning in or- 
der to catch the mail bus leaving at 
6:00 am. The bus makes its run 
only once a week. The morning air 
was crisp as we waited beside our 
bags in the quiet street before La 
Posada. Our box lunches, furnished 
by the inn, and our raincoats com- 
pleted our paraphernalia. Presently 
a bus rumbled up and took us on. 
It was of wood construction and 
was little more than an outsize sta- 
tion wagon. Baggage and various 
articles including a chair were car- 
ried on top, exposed to the ele- 
ments. An Electrolux in its wooden 
crate was secured by a couple of 
ropes on a tail-gate at the rear. Prob- 
ably bound for some coffee finca, 
this modern-day convenience was 
making its way into an area still 
fundamentally primitive in many 
respects. 

Althougth Coban is connected 
with Guatemala City by road and 
airline, the main trade route, espe- 
cially for the coffee, is via the Polo- 
chic and Dulce rivers to the Carib- 
bean ports of Livingston and 
Puerto Barrios. Until recent years 
this was the main avenue of com- 
munication between Coban and 
the Atlantic. The German settlers 


who owned and operated most of 
the coffee fincas before World Wai 
II remained in closer contact with 
Europe than with Guatemala City: 
and the entire region functioned al. 
most independently of the capital 
The Germans settled in Guatemalz 
when Justo Rufino Barrios, past 
president and beloved “Reformer’ 
of Guatemala, offered church lands 
to those who would cultivate coffee 
plantations. 

Visitors to Coban often arrangé 
to spend a morning at one of the 
nearby fincas to see the picking: 
drying, sorting and other opera: 
tions. From the window of our bu: 
we could see low-growing coffee 
bushes depending on the preciou 
shade of the banana palms and um 
brella-trimmed cuje trees for thei: 
survival. Grown on the mountait 
slopes between 1,500 and 6,000 fe 
elevation, the coffee must be pickee 
and sorted entirely by hand labo» 
The berries on a coftee bush dé 
not ripen all at the same time, ana 
the same bush must be gone ov 
by a skilled picker several time 
during a harvest. 

Our oe trip, its destinatio: 
Pancajche, took us through thr 
villages in succession whose namé 
form an_ alliteration with rez 
charm and rhythm—Tactic, Té 
mahu and Tucurt. These are sma’ 
villages populated by the Pokone! 
Indians, many of whom work o 
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the surrounding coffee fincas. Tac- 
tic is notable in that it is the only 
Guatemalan village where the na- 
tives still place clay images of vari- 
ous animals, the protectors of man- 
kind, on the roofs of their homes. 
The highway winds through 
| beautiful highland scenery from 
Coban and gains over 400 feet of 
elevation in reaching Tactic about 
twenty miles to the south. From 
Tactic our course became almost 
due east and was downhill the rest 
of the way to the Gulf of Honduras. 
We began to notice’ smiall rivulets 


of water tumbling down the moun-# 


tains. These finally formed a stream 
. . (F “~ ° 
which we could see first on one side 
of the highway and then on the oth- 
er as the bus crossed and re-crossed 


‘it. And constantly the crystal-clear ~~ 


trickles from the mountainsides 
were swelling the stream, for we 
were seeing the birth of a river, the 
headwaters of the Polochic. 

At Pancajche—which seemed to 
consist only of the railway station 
/ and some warehouses—we alighted 
from the bus to wait on the banks 
of the Polochic for the train which 
would take us 27 miles through the 
jungle to Panzos, taking three hours 
to cover this distance. Aftef watch- 
ing the river rippling along beside 
the tracks, we occupied ourselves by 
regarding the people and swatting 
the mosquitoes. The natives here 
seemed much less accustomed to 
tourists than the highland Indians. 
Everyone looked at us without ex- 
pression, but we had the feeling 
that unescorted American women 
were a rarity here. The native wom- 
en sat about nursing their young 
and the older children munched 
on tidbits carried in brown paper. 
A young man obviously of Teutonic 
origins chatted briefly with us, and 
we learned that he operated a near- 
by coffee finca. He was the only 
English-speaking person we saw be- 
tween Coban and Puerto Barrios. 
Many Indians of the region do not 
even know Spanish but cling to 
their native Indian tongues. 

In due time the little wood-burn- 
ing train appeared, displaying a 
unique charm and personality. It 
consisted of an engine, wood-car 
and two coaches, the first-class car 
featuring rattan upholstery as its 
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claim to luxury. Wooden benches 
seemed to be the fittings of the other 
coach. When the train was in prog- 
ress, we opened our box lunches 
from the inn in Coban and settled 
back to enjoy the scenes which 
would unfold as. we penetrated 
deeper into the jungle. 

A short distance from Pancajche 
the railroad crosses to the left bank 
of the Polochic River and follows 
its ever-widening course. This is 
true jungle country, a tropical ever- 
green forest, and the little train on 
its narrow gauge track follows a 
path through the wet vivid green 
of trees and vines which would un- 
doubtedly overgrow the track com- 
pletely in a short time if it were left 


_ untended. There is a profusion of 
.palm growth and many varieties of 
‘trees including the mahogany, 


breadfruit and calabash. The arbol 
de pan, or tree of bread, furnishes 
an edible fruit resembling bread 
when it is baked or roasted. Utensils 
are fashioned by the natives from 
the gourds of the calabash tree. Sev- 
eral times the train halted while 
men with their machetes chopped 
away the clutch of vines on the 
telegraph poles which paralleled 
the track. Other stops seemed to be 
social in nature. An Indian or two 
would appear from out of the 
seemingly impenetrable forest, and 
the train would grind to a halt 
while the latest news was ex- 
changed. The little engine required 
feeding more often than a new 
baby, and many stops were made to 
take on wood. Occasionally a pas- 
senger would leave the train, step- 
ping off into the jungle on his mys- 
terious errand. About 4:00 in the 
afternoon we chugged up to the 
guesthouse of the Verapaz Railway 
in Panzos. We were still in sight of 
the Polochic, now a navigable river, 
and had descended to an elevation 
of a mere 100 feet. 

There are few apparent reasons 
for placing Panzos on the map, but 
for the Coban-Puerto Barrios trip 
it is a necessary overnight stop. The 
Panzos Railway Guesthouse is a 
one-story building on the order ofa 
huge screened porch partitioned 
into cubicles for the guests. Our 
space was fitted out with two cots 
and a small table, and a clothes 


hook on the wall at the end of each 
cot completed the furnishings. The 
simplicity and bareness of the 
whole thing set in the midst of a 
jungle many, many miles from 
home suddenly gave us a feeling of 
high adventure. For dinner, a table 
was set for us near the screen in the 
porch area outside the maze of 
cubicles. A little Indian girl meticu- 
lously set the places, and when she 
had finished there were two pagoda- 
like stacks of dishes on the table. 
Each plate was placed upside down 
on the table, a saucer right side up 
on the plate, a cup upside down on 
the saucer, and as a final touch a 
spoon was slipped carefully through 
the handle of each cup. As we ate 
dinner, darkness fell suddenly in 
the jungle. For a short time the 
light bulbs burned dimly, but at the 
Panzos Railway Guesthouse the 
guests retire early to be up again at 
5:00 a.m. to board the river launch 
at 6:00. 

Fog rose from the ground and 
an early morning haze hung over 
the Polochic as we greeted the pilot 
of the boat. The launch, like the 
jungle railroad, is operated by the 
Verapaz Railway. From a tiny top 
deck we had an advantage in seeing 
things along the banks, but the 
dozen or so other passengers who 
sat below had wisely chosen the 
greater protection from the sun 


which soon beat down with a bril- _ 
' liant white heat. We were truly in 


the trerra caliente now. 

The Polochic River is navigable 
for 31 miles. Dense tropical vegeta- 
tion rises directly from the water 
on each bank and is an orchid- 
hunter’s paradise. Alligators lurk 
here, monkeys chatter in the trees, 
and the birdlife is varied. Among 
the water fowl are cranes and 
egrets and in the trees are parrots 
and parakeets. Long nests of the 
oropendula or “golden pendulum” 
hang suspended from dead tree 
branches and_ are __ silhouetted 
against the sky. Apparently very 
gregarious, these orioles may build 
dozens of nests in the same tree. 
Hundreds of varieties of butterflies 
have been described in Guatemala, 
many of them from the Polochic- 
Lake Izabal region. Their wings 
flash across the path’ of the launch 
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jungle jaunt 


as it makes good time down the 
reddish-brown track of the Polo- 
chic. 

About 10:00 in the morning we 
entered Guatemala’s largest lake, 
Izabal, also referred to as the Golfo 
Dulce or Sweet (water) Gulf. It is 
30 miles long and fifteen miles wide. 
Our launch headed from the west- 
ern end of the lake toward the na- 
tive village of El Estor on the north 
shore. Here various items of cargo 
were put off and taken on. A tre- 
mendous turtle awaiting shipment 
lay on his back at the dock, stretch- 
ing his neck and helplessly flailing 
away at the air with his legs. El 
Estor is a Spanish corruption of the 
English word “store,” and The 
Store is indeed the main building 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


in the village. After a short stop, 
we began the three-hour journey to 
the eastern end of the lake. 

At its eastern end, Lake Izabal 
or the Golfo Dulce narrows to a 
stretch of island-dotted water called 
the Golfete Dulce. At this point on 
the north shore of the lake stands 
another reminder of the Spanish 
colonial days, the ruin of an old fort 
constructed in 1652 to guard against 
piracy of the warehouses where 
goods were stored before shipment 
to Spain. Cannon guarded the en- 
trance to the lake, and as an added 
precaution a chain was stretched 
across it underwater. The cannon 
dated 1496 now to be seen on the 
site was on a Spanish galleon sunk 
off the mouth of the Rio Dulce. In 
honor of Philip II of Spain, the fort 
was called Puerte de San Felipe. 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors’ items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also, India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent Interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Westminster 
Abbey, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalog "T" 15c (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, FATIMA, LISIEUX, ITALIAN 
SHRINES, Interiors or Roman Basilicas, 
Holy Land, Jerusalem, Nativity Grotto, 
Holy Sepulchre, Canonization Pope Pius 
X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peters. Exte- 
riors; Splendid Interiors. Descriptive 64- 
page, illustrated, combined catalog"TR” 
25c (Deductible from first order). J. 
Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports," details, MELLINGER, G83B, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approva!. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send for 
free 4-color catalog of thousands of 35 
mm slides, including title and map slides. 
(See our ad on page 11.) Ernest T. Wolfe, 
eae Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, 
alif. 
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FOR SALE—Finest color travelogue ad- 
venture action 16mm motion pictures. 18 
countries, including Russia, Alaska. NEIL 
DOUGLAS, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


FROM SPAIN—FOR CHRISTMAS! Beau- 
tiful, handcrafted jewelry, richly deco- 
rated by skilled artisans of the Balearic 
Islands. Pin, $1.00; earrings, $1.00 pair, 
postpaid. IMPEX, Box 10201, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


STOP GIVING the "same old thing". Se- 
lect all your Christmas gifts from the 
hundreds of unusual imported items in 
our. new catalog, "TOUR OF THE 
WORLD". Send 25c (refunded on first 
order). EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 Genesee 
Street, Utica 4, New York. 


CHILDREN'S STORIES ON SLIDES—the 
PERFECT Christmas gift. Something new 
in slide form. 5 stories to choose from. 
##1—BILLY AND THE FLYING PACKET 
AT YELLOWSTONE. #2—THREE DUTCH 
CHAMPIONS. #3—MR. ELK SAVES THE 
ZOO. #4—AUSTRALIAN RUNAWAY. 
#5—MONKEYSHINES AT THE ZOO. 
Story and 8 slides, only $2.50. MES- 
TON'S TRAVELS, Dept. T-11, El Paso, 
Texas. 


REMEMBER your travels better with 
our POST CARDS, packaged $1.00, 54 
U. S. Capitols, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
Alaska & United Nations. 20 packs 
$13.00. Makes a wonderful gift. MAY- 
ROSE CO., Linden, N.J. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
"TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE", 
Ce Ber hkl s 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
19, N.Y. 


The colonial penal colony was also 
located here. A few huts with 


thatched roofs now comprise the 


village of San Felipe de Lara. 

Our launch slipped past the fort 
and past the islands of the Golfete. 
The shores began to rise and press 
in upon us. The hot wind off the 
lake died away, and suddenly we 
found ourselves in the breathless 
cool hush of the Rio Dulce. It was a 
scene of such intrinsic and marvel- 
ous beauty that it seemed almost 
improper to speak. White limestone 
cliffs tise 200 feet on either side, 
and through this narrow, shaded 
gorge the river flows into the Carib- 
bean. The water, 150 feet deep in 
places, is a placid clear green re- 
flecting the many trees and vines 
which cling to the cliffs and over- 
hang the river. Many trees which 
appear to be a species of pine show 
their vivid green against the white _ 
cliffs, and the scene is reminiscent — 
of much more northerly climes. ‘The | 
palms keep the traveler properly 
oriented in the tropics, however, | 
and as we drew closer to the Carib- | 
bean, the mangrove trees spread 
their gnarled prop roots at the wa-_ 
ter’s edge. We could have remained | 
spellbound for a long time on the 
Rio Dulce, but just as it is Guate-_ 
mala’s most beautiful river, it is. 
also its shortest. Long before we 
were ready, its 22 miles of serene 
beauty were behind us. 

At the port of Livingston on the 
mouth of the Rio Dulce, we trans-. 
ferred to a small motor launch to) 
cross Amatique Bay to Puerto Bar-. 
rios, fifteen miles away. Darkness) 
was descending as we _ plowed. 
through the choppy water of the: 
bay, and we saw the lights of the city) 
blinking ahead. Our “other world” ’ 
feeling faded quickly as we entered | 
this busy port, established by and| 
named for past president Barrios. 

At the Hotel del Norte, the desk: 
clerk displayed true Latin gallantry; 
in remarking on our lobster-like: 
complexions, souvenirs of the sun- 
drenched ridé on Lake Izabal. We 
looked simply terrible? Oh, no, no! 
Only a_ beautiful pink, “como. 
angeles,’ like angels. And so, like: 
angels, we flew the next day to 
Guatemala City, completing an un- 
forgettable trip. @ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucien S$. Kirkland. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sydney Clark. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


SIGNIFICANT segment of the Ameri- er such reasons. Distant horizons can be 
can population has reached retire- reached now without hurry. 3 
ment age, or soon will. Indeed, stat- Surveys show that senior citizens are 2 
. isticians say that in a short time there traveling in greater numbers than ever ‘ 
rb will be a greater proportion of people before. Those able to cushion the future Eg 
over 60 than under, due to the tremen- with retirement plans now automatically a 
y dous advances made in health and medi- include later travel plans as well. Youths Ay 
9 cine. may dash wildly away—on a crowded two s 
Whether, consequently, you are now weeks of vacation. But the wise planner i 
at the retirement level or a long way from knows that with retirement comes the S 
F it, the article Route for Retirement, greater benefits of travel for its fullest : 
which commences on page 46 of this issue, enjoyment, without one eye on the ; 
should be of extra importance to you. calendar, when a packed itinerary looks i 
One reason is, of course, that all of us foolish because the world, at last, is really Ge 
hope to retire pleasantly. But a factor yours. a 
often overlooked is that for most people <q 
retirement is not an end but a beginning. oy 
No longer is a rocking chair on the if 
front porch the only aim of the retire- “e 
ment-minded. Once a basic security is 2 
| established, such as Route for Retire- 
| ment outlines for all—scenic-loving old- Ay 
* sters or faster-moving youngster—oppor- 
tunity then unfolds for untroubled 
travel, freed from the need to return ? 
| home because it is school-time or for oth- H. W. SHANE, Publisher a 


CLUB OBJECTIVES : 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship ; 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. i 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name of 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
HER Nominating Member: 


join the National Travel Club: 


INVA Ei NAMES eee 


ADDRESS ADDRESS. 


CITY 


A Membership No. 
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VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


stopdown, speed-up when 
shooting bright snow scenes 


FEW SNOWFLAKES, and your 
A city is a pretty girl with a new 

4% dress. So get ready to make a 
winter portrait of your town. Forget 
the old gal in her workaday clothes. 
When the snow flies, your city looks 
like Cinderella dressed for the ball. 
Street scenes, a snow-covered lamp- 
post, Christmas trees, a shopping 

center during the first snow—these 
-are all jewels in her diadem. 

Watch the weather reports. Be 
on hand with plenty of film for 
scenic views, street scenes, candid 
shots—and do not forget night 
scenes—when the first snow casts its 
blanket of virgin magic. 

Winter sports open the door to 
_ high-speed action shots. Many peo- 
~ ple have fast shutters but rarely use 
them. Skating and skiing are ideal 
sports to try out your top shutter 
speeds. 

The shutter speed required to 
stop action depends on two factors 
—the distance from the camera, and 
the direction of the movement. 
What you can do with various shut- 
ters might be roughly outlined as 
follows: 

1/100 second—Shoot skiers and 
other action if they are 50 feet or 
more away, or if they are on a line 
toward or away from the camera. 
1/200 second—Same as above, but 
moving across the field, at a right 
angle to your point of view. 


1/300 second—Action as close as 
5. feet. 


1/500 to 1/1000 second—Close- 


ups to 20 or 25 feet. 
Watch the scene through your 
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viewfinder. If it’s a landscape with 
a skier in the distance, it will be 


~ obvious that a fast shutter speed is 


not necessary to catch the action. 
But as the subject comes closer, or 
moves across your view, he passes 


faster through your viewfinder, and 


obviously calls for more rapid shut- 
ter. If the skier is close enough to fill 
your viewfinder, do not skimp on 
shutter speed. Wind it up to 1/500, 
or faster. 

It is not necessary to freeze action 
completely. A slight blur of hand or 
scarf, and a trail of swirling snow 
enhances the feeling of motion. 
Catch the center of action, if you 
can, and let the blur remain in the 
periphery. 

Those pictures with every hair 
frozen solid by a high-speed strob- 
oscopic light often seem unnatu- 
ral and unreal. 

A flowing scarf is a valuable ac- 
cessory. A slight breeze is enough 
to give it a good feeling of motion. 
Another idea is to look for powder 
snow that leaves a trail, like the 
flowing wake of a speedboat. If a 
skier comes too close for your shut- 
ter to stop, swing the camera in the 
direction of the action. This will 
stop the motion while giving a 
pleasant blur to the background. 
The swing should be in a slow, 
steady arc while keeping the skier 
in the center of the frame, as you 
press the shutter. In this way, a 
1/200 shutter can be as effective in 
stopping motion as a motionless 
1/500 would be. It takes a little 
practice, and of course should be 


free from vibration to avoid blur. 


With the new Super Ansco-— 


chrome (ASA 100), you no longer 


have to pull any punches when it 
comes to trying the top shutter 


' speeds. This film at 1/1200 second 


calls for F/4:5, which still provides 
some depth of field. If your camera 
goes only to 1/200, your equivalent 
aperture would be F/11. 
Overexposure is often encoun- 
tered with snow scenes. If there are 
no close-up objects or dark shadows, 


and everything is in sunlight, it is 


possible to stop down to F/12 or 
F/16. Follow the exposure guide 
that comes with the film. But with 
snow scenes, if you must, err on the 
side of underexposure. 

Snow scenes are strong black and 
white compositions, whether with 
a landscape, a distant mountain or 
a skier caught in mid air. In color, 
there are many subtle hues. Snow 
is seldom white, being a great re- 
flector of blue sky and pink sunsets. 
If there is vegetation in a scene, or a 
red barn, you can be sure it will be 
picked up. Take advantage of a 
bright accent—a touch of bright red 
or green to emphasize. the subtle 
pastels of a monochrome winter 
scene. A friend of mine traveled 
through Europe with a red jacket. 
Whenever a scene needed a spot of 
distant color, his wife would put 


| 


on the jacket and walk into the 


scene. No larger than a comma on 
a page of type, and often too small 
to be recognizable in the distance, 


the red punctuation mark became a 


trademark of his trip, like the ap- 


High shutter speeds help stop fast movement 
while swirling snow adds illusion of action. 
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pearance of Alfred Hitchcock in ev- 
ery picture he directs. 

For a skier in the middle distance, 
a red sweater might be a suitable 
color accent. In close-up, use some- 
thing smaller, perhaps a stocking 
cap. Yellow also can provide dra- 
matic pictorial punctuation. Details 
that may seem trivial often provide 
the difference between a snapshot 
and a prize-winning composition. 

Another important detail is pre- 
planning. Select a vantage point 
where the skiers make a turn and 
come close enough to fill the frame. 
Consider other peoplein the scene, 
the snow, sky, clouds, trees, moum- 
tains—and the lighting. Where is 
the sun? Always keep that question 
in mind. Backlighting is very eftec- 
tive against snow. Use normal ex- 
posure for the snow, when shooting 
into the sun. Let a tree, or a skier 
come between the camera and the 
sun. 

You can usually arrange with the 
skiers to perform in a certain area, 
after you have selected the camera 
position you want. Once you have 
arranged the lighting and_back- 
ground—set the stage—the rest is 
easy. Let the performers go through 
their paces a few times, and you can, 
from one spot, take close-ups, long 
shots, color, black and _ white, 
movies, and stereo shots. But don’t 
shoot until everything is right. No 
need to hurry. If the position of the 
skiers or the lighting or other detail 
is not just right, save your film. 
Stop the show, get together with the 
boys, explain what you want them 
to do, and start over again. After 
everything is right, you can shoot 
fast. When you see your pictures, 
you will be glad you took pains to 
do things right. 

We have spoken here of ski pic- 
tures, but the comments apply to 
winter sports and snow scenes in 
general. Snow is an excellent reflec- 
tor. It bounces sunlight into 
shadows, giving scenes a luminous 
quality that is otherwise impossible 
to achieve. You have seen color 
transparencies of winter scenes as 
rich and full-bodied as oil paintings. 
Others are as delicate as water col- 
ors. 

Despite the luminosity of snow 
surfaces, you may want to use sup- 
plementary flash for close-ups. A 
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blue flashbulb comes in handy when 
shooting against the sun or in 
shade. Normally, however, wher- 
ever there is snow it acts as a reflec- 
tor illuminating the shadows, and 
no supplementary flash is necessary. 
Be on the alert for the first snow- 
fall this year, and: take :advan- 
tage of it while the snow is new. @ 


CAMERA QUERIES 


Vagabonds with camera prob- 


lems can have them solved by 


sending questions to Will Lane, 
Travel Magazine, 50 W. 57th St., 
NewYork 19,.N. Y. 


HOLIDAY 
GIFTING 


AND 


M-m-m! This is the kind of royal gift you’d wish for yourself. 
Treat family and business friends to Forst’s aromatically- 
spiced, apple-wood-smoked turkeys — Forst’s sugar-cured 
smoked hams. Delicious delicacies ready to slice, serve and 
enjoy. No cooking, shopping, no preparation. 


FORST wrounran <4 TURKEY 


Whole smoked turkeys, ready to eat, 8-2Q Ibs. net, $1.75 Ib. 
se => NEW! Boned Smoked Turkey Roll <r ws 
P=34 All white meat, 7-9 Ibs. net, $2.95 Ib. 


~ FORST Sith Sicoked HAM 


; MOUNTAIN 
4 Bone in, ready to slice and serve, 10-18 Ibs. net, $1.50 Ib. 


: PAN Sa NEW! FORST Boneless Smoked Ham . 
4 oS All Solid Meat. 8-10 Ibs. net, $1.80 Ib. ath, 


 FORS Tearskiut mounran PAK-O-S1IX 


| Be the host with the most! Get the Pak-O-Six vacuum-packed 

| family size cans — one each of Forst’s three taste-tempting 

) Smoked Turkey delicacies: generous slices, all-purpose Handi- 

» Cut, smooth Pate, Also one each of Forst’s finger-size franks, 
smoked pork sausages, smoked turkey sausages. 

4 GIFT BOXED. Only $6.50 

- THE 


FORSTS, Route 487, Kingston, N. Y. 
ahi! pgitth 


‘ 7 Important: All 
OPEL TODAN Dahl pa de a 
ie ae Government 
ness associates with these Inspected? 
luxurious gifts. All deli- Sey P ‘ 
(| cacies beautifully gift- 
: \ wrapped, shipped pre- 
~\i paid in the U. S. Write 
jy) today for FREE new full 
color gift catalog. 
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r — ind now for the grandest gift of all! © THE FORSTS, Route 487, King "y. Oo 

u FORST “Delicacy of the Season” CLUB I 1 enclose my Gift List, with complete addresses of t 

The Gift that says "Merry Christmas’ the Year ‘Round. | ace s | 

I 4 Magnificent gifts: $32.50 to $84.50. | recipients, and Check for $———__ 

9 $53.00 membership offers: Christmas: an 8-10 Ib. Smoked ie | 1 would like my gift cards signed. | 

Easter, a 10 to 12 Ib. Smoked Ham. July, Pak-O-Six Treats. Fall, 1 1 
| 4-lb, cin. Smoked Pork Sausages, a whole 8 to 10 Ibs. side of ea 

| smoked Bacon, The $32.50 membership includes Christmas, Turkey. t Please ship the Forst Smoked Delicacies checked be- ] 

Easter, 4-Ib. ctn. of mpi eis Seusnaes 01 rere Berens 1 low, delivery charges prepaid in the U. S. i 
lecti # Canned Smoke elicacies. October, Party-Pak of 

! Soe aad RrcunachurslonF (liverwurst). Engraved Membership ——Smoked Turkeys @ dae ae ) Ibs.* ° 

| Certificate, personalized greeting card, with each gift. Deluxe I y : | 

Membership — $73.50. Super Deluxe Membership — $84.50. To order, | Boned Smoked Turkey @ $2.95 Ib. q 

U use coupon below. _ (7-9 Ibs.) Ibs.* 

| THE FORSTS, Route 487, Kingston, N. Y. I Smoked Hams, Bone in. @ $1.50 Ib. f 

J 1 am attaching herewith ry, Gift List (together with names ond ff (10-18 Ibs.)____Ibs,* | 

addresses of bie hehe ond the signature } would like on accom- Smoked Hams Boneless @ $1.80 Ib. 

Bieceniee mira een (eS ene UN ibs I 

memberships in you i 7 d 

F Delivery chorges prepaid in U, $2 Memberships ot $53.00 | Rok Ss Gis i 

J os described. ______Memberships at $32.50 as described. [| Approximate Date Required. | 

I Your Name. | D Send new Full Color Catalog FREE I 

r Address 4 H Your Name. ee eee i 

i Add 6:3 ee 
(o() Se eS) a aa | ‘ 

! Bonk Ref: State of N. Y. Nat'l Bonk, Kingston, N. Y. \ Cy SS ONG Staite. : 
= = op ee ee ee ow Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee ee oe oe oe oe oe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
ye. a * it ili ship as neor as possible to weight you specify but we <A 

Lee eee Say entice over ore little under. If so we will bill you or refund the difference. 8 
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Lines Aft... 


Drawing Power 


Commenting, “Just in case you think 
it can’t happen,” TRAVELER Harold J. 
Jenkins of Boston, Mass., clipped out 
TRAVEL’S September cartoon, attached to 
it later-dated news story shown below, 
proving again that truth is often stranger 
than depiction —Ed. 


Out of Fuel, 
A Buddliner 
Rolls to Halt 


SOUTH ACTON, Scpt. 16—A 
misfortune which may possibly be 
unique even in the lively annals 
of New England railroading be- 
fell a Boston & Maine Railroad 
Buddliner here today. 

It ran out of fuel and stopped 
dead, on the main line between 
Troy, N. Y., and Boston. 


TRAVEL hopes its current cartoon will 
not prompt a rash of similar sign-writing 


throughout India—Ed. 


“Well, to tell you the truth, it says, 


999 


‘Please wipe your feet. 
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Lumbertown Look 
Dear Sirs: 


The August issue arrived two weeks 
before our vacation. Having four small 
children, we couldn’t take any exten- 
sive vacation. After reading the inter- 
esting article, Lumbertown, U. S. A., we 
decided to visit here and see for ourselves 
this old-time town. We found it a worth- 
while trip. The children were surprised 
how life was lived way back when and 
decided that it’s a lot better living now. 
Thanks for the fine article as it’s articles, 
like this that help families take an inter- 
esting vacation. 


Mrs. Oliver S. Oren 
Duluth, Minn. 


P. S. In the June issue of Elma Waltner’s 
Minnesota Meander, she stated that you 
drive northwesterly up the highway or 
as we call it the North Shore Drive to 
arrive at Grand Marais. She should say 
northeasterly direction. 


Photo Flash 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been an avid reader of TRAVEL 
for a good many years, and while I al- 
ways enjoy its excellent travel articles, 
the feature I look forward to each month 
is the Vagabond Camera department by 
Will Lane. This feature gets my atten- 
tion first, and I can truthfully say that 
I’ve learned more about photography 
and the many details and techniques es- 
sential for taking good pictures through 
TRAVEL than from any other source! 
Your magazine thus becomes valuable to 
a man, like myself, who is not only a 
camera fan but who owns some fine 
photography equipment. 


John Chabe 
New York, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946. (Title 
39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF : 


Travel, published monthly at New York, New York, 
for October 1, 1957. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, 
Travel Magazine, Inc., Americas Building, Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 20, N, Y.; Editor, Malcolm 
McTear Davis, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y¥.; Managing editor, Arthur Edwin Krows ; Business 
manager, Sheldon R. Shane, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.) Travel Magazine, 
Inc., Americas Building, Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y.; Herman W. Shane, Americas 
Building, Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y.; 
John F. Sullivan, Americas Building, Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upén the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


/s/ Sheldon R. Shane 


Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of 
September, 1957. 


Seal | /s/ Joseph Horowitz 
(My commission expires March 30, 1958) 


TWISTER ANSWERS 


1. Vatican City. Eugenio Pacelli, Pope 
Pius XII. 2. (b) 3. In the State of 
Maine. 4. No snow. 5. Portland, Ore- 
gon. 6. Concord, Massachusetts. 7. 12 
noon. 8. (b) 9. Royal Automobile Club. 
10. Oyster Bay. 11. Detroit. 12, Ire- 
land; Counties; Rivers. 13. 316 miles. 
14. Kingdom of Hellas. 15. Lake Worth 
is in Florida, and Fort Worth in Texas. 
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9: Bennett & Pleasant, 12: Philip Gendreau and Three 
Lions. 13: Gendreau. 14: Three Lions. 15: Indonesian 
Information Service. 16: Gendreau. 17: Rhode Island 1 
Development Commission. 18: lowa State Information. | 
20: Oregon State Highway Department. 21: American | 
Airlines. 22, 24-27: Berne Tourist Association. 29-31: | 
Richard Harrington, 32: Miami Beach News Bureau. | 
33-35: Walter J. Dorsey. 36, 38-39: Author. 40-41: 
Author. 46-48: Author. 50: Author. 51: Panagra. 54, 56: 
Author. 60: Author. 
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Brief’ News Bulletins From Around The World 


FINNS MAKE MARK CUT 
Finland's mark has been 
devalued 39% as anti- 


deflation meastire from <: 


former official swap of 
231 per dollar to new rate 
of 320. Nations special 
tourist exchange of 3350 
-marks per dollar was 
dropped on devaluation. 


TEXAS TRAPS TOLL EVADERS 
Texas' Dallas-Fort Worth 
Turnpike has new electron-= 
ic technique for trapping 
potential toll evaders. 
When motorist enters turn- 
pike he receives auto- 
matically validated ticket 
indicating type of ve- 
hicle, number of axles, 
' time, date, place, at- 
'tendant's number. Next a 


| roadbed treadle records 


vehicle's passage, number 
of axles. Finally, at 
exit plaza, motorist's 
ticket is electronically 
checked, toll computed. 


| BULGARIA TRAVEL BAN EASED 
U.S. State Dept. has 

| lifted—slightly—prohibi- 
tion on travel to Red 
Bulgaria, now permits 
"limited duration visits 
iwin the national interest." 
| Ban was eased to permit 
U.S. delegates to attend 
Int'l Olympics Committee 
meeting recently in Sofia. 
U.S. broke diplomatic re- 
| lations with Bulgaria, 
stopped travel, in 1950. 


MOON MONUMENT CENTER SET 
New visitor center, im-= 
proved roads, water system 
will shortly be under con- 

struction at Craters of 
the Moon Nat'l Monument, 
Idaho. Visitor facilities 
will be first built at 
increasingly popular park. 
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MAINE FACES SPEED FACTS 
Maximum permissible 
Speed on Maine Turnpike 
has just been upped to 70 
MepealtemDy Cay Too eet 
night. New limit on 106- 
mile toll road, stretching 
from Kittery, near Massa-= 
chusetts border, to 
Augusta, was established 
when turnpike: authority 
determined that most 
motorists were ignoring 60 
mepeh. limit, driving 
70 anyway. 


TWA MAKES LONG NON-STOP 
First commercial non-= 
stop flights from London 

to San Francisco were 
inaugurated last month by 
TWA. Debut westbound hop 
flew 235 hrs., 19 minutes, 
covering 4,890 miles be- 
fore landing at San Fran- 
CLS COS aN Ue ATP NOI. 
Eastbound leg, flying di- 
rect from Los Angeles, re- 
quires 18 hours, 32 min- 
utes. All flights are 
trans-Polar, use Jet- 
stream, 6,300-mile-range 
version of Lockheed 
Connie. 


LINE BOLSTERS COACH FLEET 
National Airlines added 
8 new 4-engine craft to 
its NYC=Miami coach 
service. New planes, car- 
rying more than 100 pas- 


sengers each, are 4 DC- 
7B's, 4 Lockheed Super H 
Constellations. 


DALLAS DEDICATES TERMINAL 
POPLELeLeans = Deautvy, 
queens, business leaders 
from most Western states 
gathered at Dallas, Texas, 
Oct. 23 for dedication of 
city's new passenger 
terminal, costing 
$7,500,000, at Love Field. 


ITALIAN SHIP BILLS 4 POOLS 
Federico C., recently- 
launched Italian liner now 
outfitting for Genoa-Bue- 

nos Aires run, will pro- 
vide her 1,200 passengers 
with 4 swimming pools to 
help while away 14-day 
crossing. Pools will be 
apportioned one each for 
first; (‘cabin ¢class, 2itor 
ord class. Federico C., of 
Costa Line, is 596 feet 
long, 20,000 gross tons, 
will have service speed of 
Sam KOS 


COOLIDGE HOME GETS GUIDE 
Vermont has published 
complete guide book to its 

recently-opened historic 
Site, home of former Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge at 
Plymouth Notch, Vt. Book- 
let describes- step by step 
tour of home which has 
been restored to exact 
state ror= nishtwineLoZs 
when Coolidge, took oath of 
office. 


TRAVEL TO U.S. URGED 

NATO—National Associa-=- 
tion of Travel Organiza= 
tions—has designated 1960 
as "Vasit2U.-o. Acne Camu 
Says opening of St. Law- 
rence Seaway, expanding 
capacity of international 
jetlines will bring 
1000; QCOOMvVLS Tors sto 
America annually by 1960, 
not counting over-the- 
border travel of Cana- 
dians, Mexicans. 


ISRAEL TO FETE 1LOTH YEAR 
State of Israel will 

celebrate its 10th Anni- 
versary June-August 1958 
with $1,500,000 festival- 
exhibition in Jerusalem on 
28-acre Convention Center 
grounds. 
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VARIG BUYS JETLINERS 
Brazil's Varig Airline 
ordered 3 Boeing 707 4-jet 
craft for July 1960 deliv- 

ery at cost of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. Jets 
will be used on NYC-Rio de 
Janeiro run, require 9% 
hours for flight (cutting 
present flight schedules 
in half), carry 110 pas- 
sengers at 550-600 m.p.h. 
speeds. Varig currently 
uses Super G Connies on 
intercontinental run. 


LUFTHANSA ADDS PLANES 
Lufthansa German Airline 
took delivery of first of 
4 new Super Constellations 
by flying non-stop from 
Lockheed Aircraft's Bur- 
pank,:.cCalif., plant ito 
Hanbure ane L7- hrs. 22 
minutes. Line will add new 
65=-passenger, mixed-class 
craft to its NYC-Paris/ 
Dusseldorf /Frankfurt 
“routes, trimming 2 hours 


from present transatlantic = 
. ginia parkway is sched- 


flight time. 


GREEK, U.S. CRAFT TO CRUISE 
On Jan. 17, two vessels 
will set sail from NYC 
for Mediterranean 
cruises. American Export 
Co.'s flag-carrier Inde- 
pendence will’ stop at ~~: = 
Norfolk, Va., en route to 
22-day tour of Canaries, 
Tangier, Naples, Genoa, 
Cannes, Barcelona, Alge- 
ciras. Greek Line Olympia 
will devote 62 days to 
visiting 25 ports in 18 
Mediterranean countries on 
5 continents. 


NEW IRAQ SERVICE STARTS 
Baghdad is terminal | 
point of new three-per- 
week PanAm flight that al- 
so touches at Paris, Rome, 
Ankara, Istanbul. Flights, 
with DC-7C equipment, 
leave NYC Sundays, Tues- 
days, Thursdays, cover 
6,168 miles in 26 hrs., 
10 minutes with first- 
class fare $1,363.20, 
tourist $965.60, excursion 
$868.60. 
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PLAN PACKAGE SAFARIS 

Hunting safaris to Latin 
American jungles are off- 
ered by white hunter Wm. 
P. Smith of Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., for rates 
ranging from $1,250 for 16 
days to $2,150 for, full 
month. Locations include 
Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, 
Peru, other nations. 
Package safaris leave from 
Miami, are all-expense, 
include first-class air 
transportation, hotel ac- 
commodations, meals while 
en route plus jungle camps 
with everything supplied 
but ammunition. 


NEW BRIDGE FOR BLUE RIDGE 
Construction of North 
Carolina stretch of Blue 
Ridge Parkway will con- 
tinue with building of 
369-foot bridge over Sims 
Creek in Wautaga County 
on section of parkway that 


will connect with U.S. 


uled for completion in 
1966. 


CAPE CAMP CONTRACTED 

New campground, roads, 
parking areas on Hatteras 
Island, Cape Hatteras 


-National Seashore Recrea- 


tional Area, N. C., will 
be constructed prior to 
1958 visitor season. Work 
will include campground 
with 80 sites, access 
roads, parking area within 
Pea Island National Wild- 
life Refuge, parking for 
beaches near historic 

Cape Hatteras Lighthouse. 
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KLM BEGINS NYC-CURACAO HOP 

First non-stop service 
linking NYC with Curacao, 
Netherlands Antilles way- 
station for most eastern 
U.S.-Latin America 
flights, has just been in- 
augurated by KLM Dutch 
Airlines. 


TINY TRAIN GROWS UP 
Small, experimental 
City of Las Vegas choo- 
choo, Union Pacific's 
daily shuttle between Los 
Angeles, Las Vegas, proved 
too popular for its size, 
was recently replaced by 
standard train. Enlarged 
version. still features 
free chuck-wagon type 
meals, maintains same 
schedule as predecessor. 


FLORIDA WILL LEAVE HAVANA 
On Nov. 14, steamship 
Florida will end 2l-year 

service between Miami, 
Havana. Craft, with capac- 
ity of 500 passengers, 
will enter Miami-Nassau 
duty. Company officials 
cited high operating 
costs, competition of air 
lines as reasons for 
Switch. 


ORIANA KEEL LAID 

Britain's Vickers-Arm— — 
Strong shipbuilders have 
laid keel for Orient Line 
passenger craft to be | 
christened Oriana. Vessel | 
will weigh in at 40,000 
tons, be 800 feet long, | 
carry 650 first-class, | 
1,300 in tourist, have 27 
knot cruising speed, enter. 
service in 1960. 


> 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY WILL OPEN FROM TEXAS TO COSTA RICA 
Inter-American Highway—part of proposed Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway stretching from Alaska to Argentina—will 
be opened to auto travel in January from Laredo, 
Texas, to San Isidro in southern Costa Rica, "barring 
unforeseen delays." Grading of hitherto, impassable 
length in Guatemala, now in progress, will enable road 
to open, though much Work remains to be done on many 
Sections. Expected January opening will permit motor- 
ists to drive from Texas through Mexico, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua to San Isidro. Road 
will then stretch 2,725 miles. When completed it will 
reach 3,200 miles to Panama Canal. 
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m NYC. Dec. 27, 


| August, 
1956. 


BACHELOR TOUR PLANNED 
Single souls, male or 
female, are offered Gram- 
ercy Tours Bachelor Party 
circuit of Europe featur- 

ing Chr¥stmas dinner in 
Rome, New Year's in Paris, 
wind-up weekend in London. 
For $965 minimum, group 
will sail on Constitution 
from NYC Dec. 13, return 
via TWA Super-Constella- 
Bion Jan.: 4.7%,” 
4 ) : & 
WRITER WORKSHOPS FLY, SAIL 
Working, ‘aspfring writ- 
ers who want to combine 
instruction with vacation 
can take 7-day flying, 
floating workshop tours to 
Bermuda by American-For- 
eign Travel Assoc., with 
all-expense rate of $215 
for air travel, $223 for 
Ship. Flying tour leaves 
Sailings, 
aboard Queen of Bermuda, 
scheduled to follow on 
March 15, June 28. Profes- 
Sional writers will con- 
duct daily Seminars during 


i jaunts. 


«a 


HASSLE HITS NEW PEAK 

New Hampshire claims it 
has settled 14l-year-old 
controversy over North 
Kearsarge Mountain. Peak, 
originally named Kear- 
sarge, had name changed to 
Pequawket in 1816 when 
mapmakers found another 
Kearsarge in southern N.H. 
In 1877, it became Kear- 
Sarge again on Geodetic 
Survey ruling. In 1915, 
Board on Geographic Names 
Switched it back to Pe- 
quawket again. Latest 
change, to Kearsarge 
North, is at least new. 


COPTER LINE ADDS FLIGHTS 
Los Angeles Airways have 
added new, additional hops 
to Alhambra, Whittier. New 
Sunday flights bring 
daily, including Sunday, 
service to/from Los 
Angeles Int'l Airport. 


Line reports 47% increase 


in passenger service in 
1957, over August, 
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LINE BEGINS NORTHWEST HOPS 
Northwest Orient Air- 
lines has inaugurated 2 
new non-stop cross-country 
flights to Pacific North- 
west region. Using radar- 
equipped DC-7C's, both 
NYC-Seattle, NYC-Portland 
hops take 8 hrs., 45 min- 
utes westbound, 7-hrs., 40 
minutes eastbound. Both 
flights offer first class, 
tourist accommodations. 


INDIES CRUISE CANCELLED 

West Indies winter 
cruise program of Zim 
Israel America Line's 
Theodor Herzl has been 
cancelled because of con- 
struction delays of 
Herzl's sistership, new 
Jerusalem, which was to 
have taken over Zim Line's 
Mediterranean passenger 
service while Herzl was 
cruising. 


BRIDGE CONTRACT AWARDED 

Low-level bridge over 
Nisqually River in Mt. 
Rainier Nat'l Park, Wash., 
washed-out by glacial 
floods in 1934, 1954 will 
be replaced by high-level, 
735-foot, $1,164,186 steel 
girder structure next 
year. 


IOWA OPENS LAKE, PARK 

Iowa formally dedicated 
new Viking Lake State Park 
Oct. 15. Big, 950-acre 
recreation area, 5 miles 
southeast of town of Stan- 
ton, has 150-acre lake, 
parking areas, beach, 
picnic areas with 75 
tables, 25 fireplaces. 


BEA BUYS JETLINERS 

Fleet of 6 Comet 4B 
pure-jet airliners 
equipped to carry 100 pas-= 
sengers at speeds faster 
than 500 m.p.h. has been 
ordered by British Euro- 
pean Airways from de 
Havilland Aircraft for de-= 
livery in late 1959, early 
1960. Four-engine Comsts, 
with top range of 2,000 
miles, will be used on 
BEA's Mediterranean route. 


OSLOFJORD TO CRUISE SOUTH 


Norwegian America Line 
plans Amazon-Congo cruise 
for its liner Oslofjord 
leaving NYC Feb. 6 for 
2-month port-hopping in 


‘South America, Africa, Eu- 


rope. Vessel will carry 
350 cruise passengers— 
half her normal-service 
number. 


JERSEY DRIVERS TOLD TO NAP 


Protection of state police 
for tired motorists who 
pull off New Jersey's Gar- 
den State Parkway to nap 
was promised recently by 
Highway Authority in ef- 
fort to curb dozing at the 
wheel. 


TWA INSTALLS SLEEPER SEATS 


"Siesta Seats' is TWA'S 
name for new, reclinable 
seats installed on all its 
first-class, non-stop 
transcontinental flights. 
Seats recline 55 degrees, 
have retractable foot- 
rests. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN DECEMBER 


1. Agricultural Exhibition. ......+.....Barbados, Be Wade. 
725. Christmas Fair. sess cece coe eves ves DOPLANPS, somecem 
162. Santa ‘Claus Celebration... is... seus se Di lLOmigiditooe 
1-G,-Builaers" Home -Show.ss<«-.ec-eesssesDinner Key, (Pia. 
1-16. Swedish Design Exhibition.......Goteborg, Sweden 
2-6. Smithfield Agricultural Show.........London, Eng. 
9-20. State Art. Competition. ......«+,» Helsinki, Finland 
9-25. Xmas Fair. seeceeeee Nurnberg, Heidelberg, 
Si APP. FALY. 306.86 o 6 ce wae 4s esos oe 8p DOSDCKOD, Palmar 
4-6. National Poultry Shows:..%.<sessees es eLONdON,;,.ong. 
4-24. Christkindles Market..........Nuremberg, Germany 
5. King's Birthday Celebration.......Bangkok, Thailand 
De XMAS: MAPK Uses 6 viele. sc stvlewe wlelele elo pROMGDACM ean eaomLy: 
5. Festival of Sainte Barbe... csscsccevwe cece MOts, 2rance 
5. St. Nicholas Day Parades....Netherlands West Indies 
Gu Discovery Day Celebration. sc cs ciedss oe ewe ven ehetus 
6,21O0th Anniv. Everglades Natl. -Parkesc... ese Loruae 
Ts Doyland, Parade... wciecieevectencce tw wes DOnPer, Cabins 
8. St. Nicholas Parades....Epinal, Metz, Nancy, France 
8. Feast Immac. Conception.......Lourdes and Jerusalem 
S=16. National: Auto ‘Showssss ccse ssc cc ws NOW LOPE, Ne Y. 
9-11. Wings Over the Nation Fiesta...Los Angeles, Cal. 
9-14. Annual Constitution Fair.......Bangkok, Thailand 
10. Nobel Awards.......-Stockholm, Sweden; Oslo, Norway 
10-15. National Poultry Show...........Q0dense, Denmark 
11-12. Escalade Celebration...........-.-Geneva, Switz. 
ES. St. loucia’sS Day: Cele brat LOnt..c 0 <iseslie cote Nli Sweden 
Teo KMmas PAS CAN «vic d-sew ic see 6 ook oe els doe PAWN So Om hes 
Dot NITES WALP soe Melee etalels veel bie ce se DOSCOLNGs- BeLea Un 
16-24. Cock-Crow MasSs........-..eAll Philippine Islands 
16-25. "40 Miles of Xmas Smiles."..Orange County, Cal. 
17. Wright Bros. Anniv. Powered Flight.Kitty Hawk, N.C. 
Mee Ol MACSUPL MEST 1 Vole cic 6 ere. 100 ec 0 elt elective NAras Japa: 
18-24. Kris Kringle's Mart............eMunich, Germany 
Loan ZO% JOANvVONS NAL ses sce ccle seiesicectsManrsellles,.  Hrance 


: 18-25. Chanuka (Feast of Lights) eeeveeveeeee wAlLL Israel 


22. Chinese Christmas Celeb..........eHong Kong, China 
22. Xmas Tree Ceremony..King's Canyon Natl. Park, Cal. 
Zoe oing Under ‘thes Stars sé <i vecics 6 «ee HUGerNe, OWL Use 
22-23. Naples Canal Pageant.........Long Beach, Calif. 
Zo-2o.. christmas, Car RACCSs. » 6s.6 + cecece eLOOrminan | MudLy, 
25-28. Snow Queen Festival........-Houghton Lake, Mich. 
25—Jan. 6. Christmas. Flower Show.........Chicago; 111. 
24. Xmas Observances.....-Montserrat, Barcelona, Spain 
24. "Silent Night" Pilgrimage........Salzburg, Austria 
24. Christmas Shooting..........Berchtesgaden, Germany 
24-Jan. 1. "Mile of Xmas Trees"....Los Angeles, Calif. 
SOU SHU HES Ue DAVis iw lecetele ciere ie eletsrelcie.s eieverA weno OMe sme 
26. Miami-Bimini Motorboat Race...........eMiami, Fla. 
26 Sydney-Hobart Ocean Yacht Race.........Sydney, Aus. 
Zomiope..cChristophner's Day CelObeic.ie% scites «eA kreland 
ihe SCOWDOYS: > Ball cis’. ao) cisrerace « sclvic enee'e'e cme elma yeOO LO. 
28-29. Koshare Winter Night Show.......La Junta, Colo. 
28-thru Feb. Weekend Surf Carnivals.......Sydney, Aus. 
50. Diamond Derby Skating Champs........Saginaw, Mich. 
50-Jan. 11. Schoolboys' Exhibit...........London, Eng. 
51. Rizal Day (Philippine Community)...Juneau, Alaska. 
31. New Year's Eve. Celeb....-..-.-Opatija, Yugoslavia 
Sl. St. Sylvester Celeb..........-Vienna, Aus. ; Funchal 
51. OmisSoka (Last Day) Celeb..........2e-e2-.eAll Japan 
51. Church Ceremonies....Santiago de Compestela, Spain 
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Germany ~ 


NEW LINER TO VISIT FINLAND 
Swedish American Line's 
new transatlantic passen- 
ger vessel Gripsholm is 
Sailing from NYC May 24 
direct to Helsinki, capi- 
tal of Finland. Cruise, 
first of its kind since 
Olympic games were held in 
Helsinki in 1952; will: 
also call at Gothenburg. 


SIGNS SIGNAL MOTORISTS 
Major French highways 
now have system of elec-— 
tric signboards that 
permit auto travelers to 
be Signalled en route. 
Callers contact central 
agency which flashes trav- 
eller's license number on 
signs along route he is 
taking, notifying him to 
stop at nearest telephone.) 


ROSE BOWL TOUR ANNOUNCED 
American Express’ 9th 
annual Rose Bowl Special 
will kick-off from Chicago 
Dec. 26 for 11 days of New 
Year's festivities, trav— «+ 
el. With all-inclusive 
fares beginning at $419, 
tour includes Tournament 
of Roses, New Year's Eve 


at Los Angeles' Biltmore 


Bowl, the game, one-day 
visits to San Francisco, 
Grand Canyon, Santa Anita 
racetrack, Disneyland. 


NORTHEAST BEGINS NEW HOPS 

Northeast Airlines has 
inaugurated daily coach 
service to Tampa from 
Philadelphia, Washington, 
D.C. Flights leave Phila- 
delphia at 6 p.m. EDT, 
Washington at 7:10 p.m. 
EDT, arrive Tampa at 9:15 
pem. Standard time. 


"DEATH VALLEY' WORK SLATED 
New York will begin re- 
building program on series 

of parkwayg connecting 

NYC, Connecticut in 
January, 1958, with re- 
construction of 3,500-foot 
stretch of Hutchinson 
Parkway locally called 
Death Valley for its high 
accident rate. 
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